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(Written for THE JOURNAL.) 
A PRELUDE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


Give me place, memorial singers,— 
Ye that praise the ancient greenwood, 
Singing songs of Faun and Sylvan, 
Fearsome Dryads, wind-fleet Dian, 
Woodland changes wrought by magic,— 
How a youth became a pine-tree,— 
How the laurel once was Daphne ! 
Also, ye that tell us stories 
Of the forest medizval,— 
How a wizard sleeps by Deva, 
By his own charms laid in slumber ; 

ow, ’mid spacious walks of Sherwood, 
Outlawed Robin held his rouses, 
While broad Tuck, the jolly friar, 
Wore a leafy crown or mitre ! 
Give me place, ye laureled singers ; 
Let me sing a song of greenwood, 
On this latest year’s fresh morning ! 


Sylvan sights and sounds I treasure 
(Gliding into rhyme and measure) : 

I will tell of favored places 

Starred with tender wind-flower faces ; 
How the cornel and the cherry 

With light snow the dead leaves bury, 
When the breeze their bloom despoileth ; 
How the down-wrapt fern uncoileth ; 
How the mossy knoll advances 

Legion caps on slender lances ; 

How the beech-tree’s mast doth quicken ; 
How, aloft, the leaf-buds thicken ; 
How the hermit-thrush outpoureth 
Strains the heart of heaven storeth, 
And the crow’s far-ringing laughters 
Thrill along the forest rafters ; 

How a singing sprite attendeth 

(Yet unseen) the stream that bendeth 
Through the hazy and serene wood. 
Thus I sing a song of greenwood,— 
Prelude to a tale of fancy, 

Rife with forest necromancy. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epucation has manifestly a double purpose,—to aid 
the individual in gaining a living, and to make his life 
worth living.—George Howland, Chicago. 


Tur person is best qualified for the duties of citizen- 
ship who is trained to habits of correct thinking, to habits 
of right conduct, to correct expression of thought and 
feeling.—D. C. Tillotson, Topeka. 


Tue best disciplinarians seldom resort to corporal pun- 
ishment, and yet there are some very poor ones who never 
use it, consequently no standard of judging of a disciplin- 
arian can be fixed on this basis.—B. B. Russell, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


THE nobility of a teacher’s occupation is a theme which 
is frequently sounded, particularly by teachers themselves. 
But we shall never impress the world with the dignity of 
our profession until nobility becomes apparent in our lives 
and characters.— W. B. Harlow, Syracuse, N. Y. 


From the different States comes occasionally the cheer- 
ing news that such and such schools have abolished the 
examination fetich. Let the good work go on. More 
teaching and lesscramming for useless examinations. For 
years the horrible Juggernaut of examination has done 
its best to crush the progressiveness of teachers and the 
mental growth of pupils.—Jowa Central School Journal. 


AN eminent German said to me the other day: ‘ What- 
ever we are in arms, in arts, in commerce, in industry, in 


political power ; whatever may be our strength as an Em- 
pire,—we owe to German education.” And so the future 
of England depends on English education ; and that man 
who wants to check, or lower, or degrade education,—to 


crib, cabin, or confine it,—does not understand the des- 
tinies of his country, and is hardly worthy to be called by 
the name of Englishman.—Mr. A. J. Mundella: Address 
to the British and Foreign School Society. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


Manual Training in Public Education. 


By ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A.M., 

Principal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. : 

What is Manual Training? All training implies 
mental activity. Every movement of the hand is deter- 
mined by an act of will, which implies a feeling that 
moves the will, and the feeling implies a knowledge of 
some object. The mental activity may be small in de- 


|gree when the manual effort has been many times re- 


peated, but it must be there to guide, or one cannot say J 
performed the act. 

All our knowledge of external objects is acquired 
through the senses. The mind perceives more qualities 
through the hand than through any other sense, and it 
uses the hand to present the external’ object to the other 
senses, so that it can perceive through them other 
qualities. 

We express the ideas by speech, writing, drawing, ni@™l- 
ing, and painting. All these modes of expression, except 
first, require the use of the hand with the other senses. 

In all the shaping of matter into useful and beautiful 
forms, the hand, aided by the other senses, is the instru- 
ment of the mind in the use of tools, and in the control of 
the machinery employed. 

It is the mind which uses the hand and the other 
senses. It is the mind which must be trained to the per- 
formance of any work. 

Manual training is the training of mind to use the 
hand in connection with the other senses, in the acquisi- 
tion of ideas from objects, in the expression of the ideas 
acquired, and in shaping matter into useful and beau- 
tiful forms. 

What is the place 
schools ? 

First: What place does it hold in the acquisition 
of ideas? The pupil must handle the object whose 
qualities he perceives through the sense of touch, and it 
is equally necessary that he should handle the object in 
perceiving its qualities through the other senses. ‘Please 
not handle,” has to be placed on every choice collection 
of goods, to repress the natural impulse to handle the ob- 
ject which one desires to observe. 

In learning to read, to fix the written forms in mind, 
the child must observe and copy the words of his lesson. 

In the study of numbers, to acquire definite knowledge 
of the facts of numbers, the learner must handle the 
counters ; to acquire distinct ideas of fractional parts, he 
must himself divide the unit into equal parts ; to acquire 
distinct ideas of the units of measure, he must use the 
foot-rule, the yard-stick, the rod, in measuring lengths ; 
the square inch, the square foot, the square yard, in meas- 
uring surfaces ; the cubic inch, the cubic foot, the foot of 
board, in measuring solids; the pint, quart, gallon, and 
fluid ounce measures, in measuring liquids; the quart, 
peck, half-bushel, and bushel measures in measuring grains ; 
the ounce weights and pound weights, in weighing sub- 
stances. In mensuration the learner must measure the 
dimensions of the surfaces and volumes whose area and 
contents he is to compute. 

To acquire definite knowledge of book-keeping, the 
learner must write out the various forms of accounts from 
the transactions to the closing of the books ; must make 
out the bills, notes, and orders, and use them as they are 


of manual training in the public 


used in the business. 


To acquire distinct ideas of the forms of bodies, the 
learner must handle the bodies whose form he observes, 
measure their dimensions, draw them, and make them of 
clay, paper, or wood. 

In learning to write, the pupil must be trained to ob- 
serve the form and proportion of each letter, and to make 
it perfectly and easily. 

In learning to draw, the pupil observes with eye and 
hand ; draws working views and perspective views, free- 
hand and with instruments, using geometrical problems, 
and makes and applies designs. 

In the study of geometry, and other branches of math- 
ematics, the learner must make the forms he uses, and 
write out his solutions and demonstrations. 

To acquire distinct ideas of colors, the learner must 
handle the objects whose colors he observes, place them 
together to form pleasing combinations of colors, and mix 
and apply the colors with his own hands. ; 

To acquire definite knowledge of the properties o 
solids, liquids, and gases ; of the action of the forces which 
produce the physical changes in these bodies; of the sim- 
ple machines by which physical force is applied,—the 
learner must handle the bodies, prepare his apparatus, 
perform his experiments, observe the action of the forces, 
infer the truths, record his observations and inferences, 
and make the application of his knowledge. 

To acquire definite ideas of chemical elements and their 
compounds in the chemistry of common life, the learner 
must deal with the substances, prepare the apparatus, per- 
form the experiments, observe the action and effects of 
chemical affinity, draw the inferences, make his records, 
and make the application. 

In acquiring definite knowledge of minerals, the learner 
must handle the minerals he would know, iu finding their 
physical and chemical properties. 

In the study of plants, the learner must handle the plant 
to observe its parts, in finding its structure and uses, and 
fix in his mind the idea of the plant and its parts by 
drawing them. 

In acquiring definite knowledge of an animal, the 
learner must handle the animal to observe its parts; dis- 
sect it, to know its structure; and draw the animal, to fix 
the ideas acquired in his mind. The teaching of element- 
ary science in the common schools is as necessary as the 
teaching of “the three R’s.” 

In the study of geography, to acquire definite knowl- 
edge, the learner must observe the geographical objects 
and mold or draw them, perform simple experiments to 
illustrate the phenomena of climate, use the globe and 
map of the earth’s surface. 

In the study of history and civil government, the 
learner should prepare outlines, comparative charts, and 
tables of time, and write papers upon questions arising 
from the subjects studied. 

To cultivate his power of language, the learner must 
express in writing what he observes and thinks in all his 
studies. 

To acquire definite knowledge of the principles of 
grammar and rhetoric, the learner must write the expres- 
sions whose construction and use he would study. 

In the study of languages, and in the study of the mind 
and character, the learner must constantly use the black- 
board in writing the outlines, illustrations, and results of 
his thought. 

It appears from this analysis of the school work, that in 
the acquisition of knowledge, throughout the entire course 
of school studies, there is constant occasion to train the 
mind to use the hand in connection with the other senses, 
in the study of objects, in performing experiments, and in 
recording results. 

Second: What is the place of manual training in the 
expression of ideas? In writing, drawing, molding, and 
painting, the hand is in constant use with the other senses. 
Some one or more of these manual modes of expression 
are in use every day in every well conducted public school. 


Third: What is the place of manual training in shap- 
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ing matter into useful and beautiful forms, by the use of 
tools in the public schools ? 

We have seen that, in the acquisition and use of defi- 
nite knowledge, the learner must study the objects; must 
make, as far as possible, the forms, the units of measure, 
the simple apparatus which he uses. He must, therefore, 
in addition to free text-books and stationery, be supplied 
or supply himself with specimen minerals, plants, and 
animals ; with some clay, cardboard, pasteboard, boards, 
laths, nails, serews, and sandpaper; some sheet-lead, tin, 
zine, iron, and copper wire ; some common substances and 
a few chemicals, rubber tubing, glass tubing, test-tubes, 
small bottles, and tin cans. The five-cent store will sup- 
ply many needed articles. 

The shaping of this material by the learner into the 
forms and simple apparatus he must use for illustrations 
and experiments requires the use of some common tools, — 
the scissors, knife, hatchet, hammer, plane, square, saw, 
chisel, bit, and file,—the tools which are found necessary 
in every well regulated family. In the high school the 
turning-lathe, with the jig-saw and circular-saw attach- 
ment, is a valuable addition. 

There should be a place in every school-room for keep- 
ing the minerals, plants, animals, substances, and appara- 
tus required in teaching ; and the use of tools in making 
apparatus will require a simple work-bench in a place 
suitable for the work. 

This training of the mind to use the hand with the other 
senses in the study of objects, in experimenting, observing, 
inferring, recording ; in writing, drawing, molding, paint- 
ing; in making the simple apparatus necessary for illus- 
trations and experiments, and the use of knowledge, is the 
kind of manual training which is necessary, practicable, 
and profitable in the public school. 

When manual training is extended to the carpenter’s, 
the wood-turning, the founding, forging, and machine-tool 
laboratories, we have passed beyond the public school into 
the technological school, which is for the special training 
of those who are to direct or perform skilled mechanical 
labor in the trades. 

Manual training is an important element in education, 
but it is not, and never can be, “the philosopher’s stone 
in education,” nor “the incarnation of the dream of the 
alchemist,”’ as some of its zealous advocates have claimed. 
The whole boy goes to school with all his might of feeling 
and will,—not his eye and hand alone. The public school 
is for the “all around ” training of the child, so far as it 
has the control of his education. It is mind that rules 
the world of matter and the world of mind. The whole 
man is to be trained physically and mentally. 

The things to be sought in physical training are health, 
strength, and beauty, and the ability to maintain them. 

The things to be sought in intellectual training are 
power to observe through all the senses, power to remem- 
ber and imagine, to think, power of expression, and knowl- 
edge elementary and scientific. 

The things to be sought in training the sensibilities are 
right motives. 

The things to be sought in training the will are will 
power and the supremacy of conscience. 

The things to be sought through all training are mental 
power, knowledge, and good character. 

The world wants well trained men and women, who 
fear God and love their fellow-men, in every department 
of life. 


By C. M. WOODWARD, 
Manual Training School, Washington Uniy., St. Louis : 

I believe that manual training * should enter into the 
education of every child; and I further believe that this 
part of education can be managed more successfully and 
economically at school than anywhere else; moreover, I 
think that it is in the interest of those educational features 
already in school education to incorporate the manual ele- 
ments with them. Hence, I must conclude that manual 
training should be given in public schools. 

For the lower grades a daily allowment of one hour for 
drawing, modeling, cutting, pasting, glueing, and sewing 
would be enough for positive manual training. Natural- 
history work in the direction of botany, entomology, and 

* I prefer the name “‘ manual training to “industrial training.” 


The latter is generally used to characterize practice in a single trade 
oF freotional part of trade while it may be made to cover all 
that tends to industrial physics, 


book-keeping, writing, 


ornithology,—for all which manual training is a necessary 
preparation,—should also appear on the daily program. 

Thus far there should be no need of additional teachers, 
rooms, or elaborate apparatus. A thin work-and-drawing- 
board and a few very simple tools for each pupil would 
suffice. 

With the strength and maturity of 13 or 14 years, both 
tool work and experimental science should take systematic 
shape. The school day should be lengthened, and from 
one to two hours should be given daily to shop-work. At 
this stage, specially qualified teachers and separate labor- 
atories should be provided. 

The value of manual training, when properly combined 
with literary, scientific, and mathematical studies, will be 
shown in various ways : 

1. Science and mathematics will profit from a better 
understanding of forms, materials, and processes, and from 
the readiness with which their principles may be illustrated. 

2. Without shop-work, drawing loses half its value. 

3. Correct notions of things, relations, and forces, de- 
rived from actual handling and doing, go far toward a 
just comprehension of language in general ; that is, man- 
ual training cultivates the mechanical and scientific imag- 
ination, and enables one to see the force of metaphors in 
which physical terms are employed to express metapbys- 
ical truths. 

4. Manual training will stimulate a love for simplicity 
of statement, and a disposition to reject fine-sounding 
words whose meaning is obscure. 

5. It will awaken a lively interest in school, and invest 
dull subjects with new life. 

6. It will keep boys and girls out of mischief, both in 
and out of school. 

7. It will keep boys longer at school. 

8. It will give boys with strong mechanical aptitudes 
and fondness for objective study, an equal chance with 
the of good memories for language. 

9. It will materially aid in the selection of occupations 
when school-life is over. 

10. It will enable an employer of labor to better esti- 
mate the comparative value of unskilled and skilled labor, 
and to exercise a higher consideration for the laboring 
man. 

11. It will raise the standards of attainments in me- 
chanical occupations, and invest them with new dignity 
and worth. 

12. It will increase the bread-winning and home-making 
power of the average boy, who has his bread to win and 
his home to make. 

13. It will stimulate invention. The age of invention 
is yet to come, and manual training is the very breath of 
its nostrils. 

14. We shall enjoy the extraordinary advantage of 
having lawyers, journalists, and politicians with more 
correct views of social and national conditions and 
problems. 


t I do not mean that young pupils should study these things from 
books, or that they should listen to lectures on such subjects, but 
that they should study plants, insects, and birds with their own 
eyes and hands, 


By JOHN M. ORDWAY, 
Tulane University of Louisiana: 

Those who oppose hand-work in the school are apt to 
argue persistently, as though the object proposed were to 
make artisans, or, at least, those who can use their ac- 
quired skill, either for pecuniary profit or for pleasure. 
And it must be admitted that they are not entirely fight- 
ing a man of straw ; for not a few of those who favor the 
branch have taken no high view of education in general, 
and have dwelt chiefly on the utilitarian side. They are 
like those who make the hope of reward and the fear of 
punishment the chief incitements to virtue. And it is 
really creditable to the average sense of mankind that 
these lower arguments have not been allowed to carry the 
day. 

But the most rational and earnest advocates of hand 
work as a factor in education, and the men who have the 
closest acquaintance with the subject, contend for such 
studies and pursuits in school as will best tend to develop 
the whole man, always bearing in mind that we have bod- 
ily, as well as intellectual powers, and that our ideas come 
largely through the medium of trained or untrained senses. 


Vagueness of ‘sensual impressions is hardly compatible 


with exactness of thought. Hence, the desire is not to 
train the mind alone or the hand alone, but to bring about 
the full codperation of both. 

It is interesting to note the improved tone of later Eu- 
ropean writers who have visited Sweden and studied the 
working of the Naiis system, in which hand-work is most 
strongly insisted on as an important agent in formal rather 
than special development. The true theory is gradually 
making its way into men’s minds, and only so far as it 
exerts a controlling influence can we hope to see a healthy 
growth of the newer education. 


By H. H. BELFIELD, 
Director Chicago Manual Training School : 

Your invitation is‘to write “a brief letter” on indus- 
trial training in common schools, I understand you wish a 
few thoughts from a purely utilitarian standpoint, with 
no reference to the intelleetual bodily benefits, as such, to 
be derived from hand and eye training. I reply briefly, 
at the risk of seeming dogmatic. 

The public school should seek intellectual culture as a 

means, not as an end. The public school is a State 
institution; its object the highest development of the 
State through the highest development of the individual. 
To tax Mr. A for the education of Mr. B’s children 
on any other ground than public necessity is downright 
robbery. The stability and progress of the State is the 
only tenable plea for the existence of the public school, 
whose product should be the good citizen. The strength 
of the State is to be found in its industrious, moral, law- 
upholding citizens. Our public-school system has devel- 
oped neither the desire nor the ability to labor with the 
hands. Skilled workmen are imported as are other val- 
uable articles; not produced under our sky or by our in- 
stitutions. 
There are educational orators who decry a teacher's 
attempt to put a boy in the way of earning an honest liv- 
ing. But our schools have done it for years. The objec- 
tion seems to be the use of tools; as if a text-book were 
anything but a tool, and sometimes a very poor one. Our 
schools teach interest, banking, book-keeping, partly for 
mental discipline, partly for utility. They have not com- 
mitted the blunder of discarding a study valuable for 
mental discipline, because it may be useful in after-life. 
Over half (54 per cent.) of the pupils of the grammar 
grades of the Chicago public schools are studying Ger- 
man, avowedly for business purposes. Yet the number 
of boys and girls whose life occupations will demand 
banking or German is very small compared with those to 
whom manual training would be a godsend. Of the ten 
millions of children in the public schools of the United 
States, perhaps two and one-half millions will earn their 
living by manual labor, either skilled+or unskilled. As 
far as our public schools are concerned, their manual labor 
will be unskilled. 

Why do pupils leave the public schools at the average 
age of thirteen years? Largely to learn something 
whereby they can earn something. 

The State has for years assumed the functions of pro- 
viding a “ practical education,”—a means of self-support, 
—for the few; why not for the many? Schools of law, 
of medicine, of civil and mechanical and mining engineer- 
ing, are supported wholly or partly at public expense. 

Should the public school teach trades? No; although 
the schools named above are professional schools. But 
give the boy a general manual training, as we do a gen 
eral mental training. Give him the correct theory and 
use of the few tools,—there are but seven,—which under- 
lie all skilled labor, and, with a few mechanical principles, 
all machinery. Cultivate his perception and his judg- 
ment, and you have fitted him for that mechanical oceu- 
pation in life (if he is to be a mechanic) which will best 
suit his native ability, his tastes, and his environment. 

But our curriculum is already crowded! True; and 
some things might possibly be omitted without damage. 
When, years ago, I became city Supt. of Schools, (not in 
Chicago) I found in use five text-books in geography, 
through which the children were wearily struggling. In 
a very short time several of these aids (hinderances) to 
the child’s progress were quietly dropped, and the 
schools and children survived. Perhaps some of the 


present studies might be abridged, to the positive benefit 


of all concerned, The addition of manual training may 
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not necessitate any reduction in the quantity of purely 
academic work at present prescribed. 

Bodily exercise, whether as play, as gymnastics, or as 
tool work, under proper supervision, is a rest from, and 
an invigorator for, brain-work. The number of hours out 
of the twenty-four that can profitably be devoted to study 
is much less than teachers and parents commonly suppose. 

I do not like your expression “ industrial training.” It 
smacks too much of the trade schools of Europe. In one 
sense every study, even much-abused Greek, is industrial, 
since it develops mental power. Training of eye and 
hand in drawing, in modeling, in the study and use of 
tools, develops mind-power and hand-power, and is in- 
dustrial because truly educational. 


By GEO. A. LITTLEFIELD, 
Supt. of Schools, Newport, R. L.: 

In answer to your inquiry permit me to say, as I have 
said to our School Board, that to my mind instruction in 
sewing for the girls, and in the use of mechanics’ tools 
for the boys, is a most useful line of work for public 
schools to undertake. It is simply an extension of that 
object-teaching which already characterizes the most inter- 
esting and profitable portions of our school work. For 
example, the gifts of the kindergarten ; the primary mod- 
eling in clay; the concrete portions of arithmetic ; the 
model and geometric drawing; natural philosophy and 
chemistry,—as taught by experiment; the collection of 
cabinets interesting to the student of history and geogra- 
phy, ete. The training of the eye and the hand in an in- 
dustrial way affords good mental discipline, and invig- 
orates, by practical application, much of the otherwise 
lifeless information gained from books. While of course 
it is not possible to give in the common schools sufficient 
industrial training for any trade, it is believed to be feasi- 
ble to give, without interruption of the present course, 
such a command of the common wood and iron working 
tools as shall reveal to a pupil any latent mechanical skill 
he may have, and shall prove, in,some cases, an acceptable 
substitute for the experience formerly gained under the 
apprenticeship system. Two hours a week of attendance 
at the shop should be required of all able-bodied boys, not 
merely of the bright ones, until at least they have acquired 
a minimum of proficiency in the use of certain prescribed 
tools. The instructor should be a skillful carpenter ; in- 
telligent, and capable of expressing himself clearly. The 
shop should not be located in a half-lighted, damp base- 
ment. The aim, of course, is not to make salable articles : 
but, judging from the specimens seen in the schools at 
New Haven, Boston, and elsewhere, many boys display 
the power early to turn out surprisingly fine work. 

The spirit of our institutions forbids us to forecast the 
life-work of any lad; but whatever it may be, a knowl- 
edge of materials, with dexterity in the use of tools, can 
never come amiss; and it may serve to counteract the 
present morbid tendency to regard manual labor as in 
some way discreditable. 


By W. N. HAILMANN, 
Supt. of Schools, La Porte, Ind.: 

There surely is need for industrial training in our com- 
mon schools. They now prepare students for the univer- 
sity where these,—frequently, again, largely at public cost, 
—become physicians, lawyers, engineers, teachers, jour- 
nalists, leaders of men. The high schools have been 
opened, too, to business courses which prepare young peo- 
ple for the counting-houses, and to normal training courses 
for young teachers. Agricultural colleges, largely at 
public expense, educate farmers. Under these cireum- 
stances it seems strange that, in a distinctively industrial 
age, and among a people that owes so much to industrial- 
ism, and relies so much upon the resources of industrial- 
ism, the propriety of making provision for industrial train- 
ing in the common schools should still be a matter of dis- 
cussion. 

On the other hand, industrial training, or direct prepar- 
ation, even in the most general and scientific way, for in- 
dustrial pursuits, should be held distinct from manual train- 
ing, which has a general value in human education,—a man- 
ual training which aims to liberate the hand in the plastic 
expression of thought parallel with, and supplementary to, 
its verbal expression in language; which seeks chiefly to 


stimulate self-activity by means of the sensation of grow- 
ing power and increasing control of surroundings that 
flows so abundantly from the thoughtful modifying, ar- 
ranging, and adapting hand activities provided by Froebel, 
Schwab, and their followers. 

This manual training is an essential part of all educa- 
tion, even of the earliest, and is the same for all men and 
for both sexes, having no reference to future vocations 
and “spheres,” but only to the fullest development of 
humanity in every individual. Industrial training, how- 
ever,—which, it is true, will gain great advantages, and, 
perhaps, full efficiency from manual training,—must begin 
at a later period of life, when the pupil has taken the 
measure of himself and his chances, and has chosen his 
course. Thus, and thus alone, will it accomplish the 
greatest good for itself, for the country, and for mankind ; 
for thus it will not interfere with the training of those 
who mean to till other soil, nor will it be disturbed and 
stunted by interests foreign to its requirements. 


By WILLIAM F. PHELPS, 
Secretary St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn.: 

Replying to your courteous request for my opinion 
upon the subject of “Industrial Training in Common 
Schools,” I assume that you refer to the desirability and 
practicability of cobrdinating this kind of training with 
the studies already in the schools. I think the intelligence 
of the country, or that portion of it which clearly appre- 
hends the object, scope, and value of manual training is a 
unit as to its desirableness. That an industrial people 
should receive an education and training befitting their 
needs and prospects is a self-evident proposition. That 
our traditional system of instruction accomplishes this re- 
sult will searcely be claimed by any close observer of our 
common schools, or of their outcome as represented by 
the average boys and girls that graduate therefrom. That 
manual training, intelligently and thoroughly applied, will 
result in a more fully rounded, symmetrical development, 
and that it will go far toward determining the aptitudes 
of the child for his true vocation in life, there seems to 
be no rational doubt. 

But is manual training in the common schools practica- 
ble? I have no doubt of it. With intelligent, skillful 
teachers and superintendents, with kindergarten, normal, 
and art schools to lead the way, and with a rapidly accu- 
mulating Jiterature devoted to this special feature, there 
is no creditable reason why manual training should not 
become a universal fact at an early day. The instincts 
and tastes of the child are so marked in this direction 
that, once wisely begun, it will grow on its own intrinsic 
merits. This opinion is the result concurrently of reason 
and experience. 


By WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, 
Pres. of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans : 

The Tulane high school has over two hundred boys, 
from twelve to seventeen years of age, averaging about 
144. Attendance is compulsory on all. Drawing and 
manual training are taught on alternate days, with lessons 
of about two hours each. Drawing includes modeling in 
clay. The preparatory and intermediate classes are em- 
ployed in the wood-working shops ; and in the third or 
sub-freshman year instruction is given in iron-working. 
There is further instruction in iron-working in the me- 
chanical house of the college. From the foregoing you 
will see that our system varies somewhat from other 
schools. We try to lay a solid basis in the knowledge and 
use of tools and typical forms, without reference to trades 
as such. No attempt is made to secure money return 
from students’ labor. 

Our boys take hold well from the first ; and our expe- 
rience is most satisfactory and encouraging. We find 
the most trouble in teaching the youngest boys ; though I 
would not say that twelve is the minimum age to begin 
such regular instruction. Under exceptionally favorable 
conditions they might be taken much younger. But my 
opinion is, that twelve is young enough for most boys to 
begin carpentry. 

This does not exclude the idea of some development of 
kindergarten work in manual training; but if the respon- 
sibility were on me, I should move very cautiously in the 


matter. We must recollect that the child has many teach- 
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ers beside those in the school-house ; and it is incumbent 
on the school only to do what it alone can do to the best 
advantage for the greatest number of the children of the 
State. 


THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


VEGETABLE REPRODUCTION, 


DR. GOODALE’S Seventh Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported 
by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s seventh lecture on Botany, before the Woman’s Ed- 
ucation Association, in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley street, 
Boston, was upon the subject of the Movements of Plants. 


ToricaAL ANALYSIS OF LecTURE SEVENTH. 


1. There are two principal modes by which flowers are repro- 
duced. Of these modes the seed and the bud are types. 

2. In flowering plants the seed is produced by the action of pol- 
len on an ovule. 

3. In flowerless plants there is no proper seed (i, ¢., no body con- 
taining and embryo). Instead of seeds there are spores, 

4, The fern spore gives rise in its development to a minute fiber 
(prothallus), on the under side of which are formed structures an- 
swering to pistil and stamens. 

5. The moss spore gives rise to a net-work of threads, on which 
is formed a sort of rudimentary blossom, from which comes the 
moss fruit, filled with spores. 

6. The rock-weed spore gives rise to a plant (the rock-weed it- 
self), in the tissues of which are formed separable particles of pro- 
toplasm, answering to pistils and stamens; the former of these be- 
come, when acted on by the latter, spores. 

7. Buds, or their equivalents, are formed in all plants. These 
give rise to new individuals, very closely resembling the original 
stock. But seeds, or spores, intruduce variation. 


(For further study read chapter 14 of the Physiological Botany ; 
MeNab’s Botany; Professor Bessey’s Botany, or his Briefer 


Course.) 


In the seventh lesson in the Botany Course, at the Natural His- 
tory Rooms, Professor Goodale gave an account of reproduction in 
the vegetable kingdom. In the case of the higher, or flowering, 
plants, seeds and buds form thestarting-points for new individuals. 
A seed is a ripened ovule; it has been acted on by the pollen in 
such a manner that it has undergone a special development by which 
an embryo has been produced. The embryo is furnished with an 
adequate supply of proper food, stored generally in a condition 
which insures its keeping uninjured for a while, while around the 
embryo and its food there is placed a protecting coat. Thus the 
seed is an undeveloped plant, provided with enough food for its 
needs, or until it can prepare from inorganic materials in the earth 
and air more food for subsequent growth. 

The various steps in the formation of the embryo of the seed 
were illustrated by drawings. Since these sketches cannot be given 
in this report, all details regarding them presented in the lecture 
po be omitted, and only a few of the general conclusions given 

ere. 

The pollen grain contains a microscopic mass of protoplasmic 
matter, while in the ovule there is another microscopic mass, and 
by process of fertilization these masses are brought into contact, 
With the surprising result of causing that which is within the ovule 
to develop sooner or later into an embryo. But these two micro- 
scopic masses, which by their confluence form the initial point for a 
new existence, are always Pm in different parts of the plant, 
and in some instances on different plants. 

Now if this is compared with the formation of a bud, an essen- 
tial difference is at once seen; namely, that the seed represents 
a combination of protoplasmic matters from different parts of a 
plant, whereas the bud is a cluster of living cells which are at a 
single part of the plant. 

Knowing this difference in origin, we might conclude that there 
ought to be some difference between the plants, resulting from the 
development of the two. That there is a marked difference is a 
recognized fact in horticulture. The bud, springing from a single 
point, and not being the result of a blending between different parts, 
carries from the parent stock all of its peculiarities. On the other 
hand, the seed, springing from a definite interaction between dif- 
ferent and often remote parts, gives an opportunity for variations 
to arise. Exactly why they do arise, and to what extent the origin 
of the variations is dependent on the surroundings, are two unan- 
swered questions, about which there has been, and is, much con- 
troversy. ‘That variations are vastly more likely to arise from seeds 
than from buds, is taken advantage of in the practical origination 
of new varieties for cultivation. Among the plants coming from 
the seeds of a single plant,—for instance, beets,—it is possible to 
find some with a larger root, or with more sugar, or with ten- 
derer leaves. If these plants are carefully separated from the 
others, and their seeds taken in their turn, among the descendants 
in the next or subsequent generations we may find a few in which 
these qualities are remarkably heightened. And thus, from even 
comparatively poor and undesirable stocks, it may be possible to 
lead up to excellent varieties. But we must remember that it is 
nature that brings about the variation; we merely select. 

Now in the wild state, where plants do not have the hand of man 
to them, but where they must fight it out among them- 
selves, it is plain that these variations have a most important part 
to serve, since the unfit cannot long successfully contest with 
those fitted for their surroundings. The expressions, ‘‘ struggle for 
existence ’’’ and ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ have a very deep mean- 
ing when applied to plants. It will be remembered that it was to 
an investigation of the slight ik eg variations which are found 
in plants that Mr. Darwin devoted the greater number of his latest 
volumes. By buds, we can perpetuate the qualities in plants which 
we desire to keep; hence are practiced grafting, budding, and the 
like, all of which depend on the separation of buds from the parent 
stock, and providing them with proper surroundings. 

Reproduction in ferns, in mosses, and in sea-weed, was explained 
briefly by means of drawings; and attention was called to the fact 
that, in even the lowest plants, there is a process strictly — 
to the spontaneous separation of buds in the higher plants. In fact, 
in the very lowest, this is the only form of reproduction which has 
yet been made out to exist. That which answers to the seed in 
flowering plants, is the spore; this contains no ready-formed 
embryo. 

Cross-pollination and the formation of hydrids were also treated 


of, and the practical results following from them noted. 
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MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Recitation: Decoration DaAy.—[A. M. G. 
Music. 


Gather the blossoms from hillside and valley, 
Wakened to life by the kiss of the spring ; 

Cull them from nooks where the mountain gales dally, 
Bring them from glens where the mocking-birds sing. 


May blossoms breathing their dainty perfume, 
Violets blue as the skies of the June. 

Swing to the breezes the adder’s-tongue bells, 
List to the tale the anemone tells. 

Bring all your treasures of foliage and flower, 
Golden-hued crocus and fair virgin’s-bower, 
Tassels of maple, and sprays of the vine, 
Garlands of hope bid your fingers entwine ; 
Weave with the leaves and the blossoms a prayer 
To the Father above for His fostering care. 


Fittingly over each patriot’s grave 

Flags of our country in tenderness wave ; 

Fitting that over each grave we should strew 
Blossoms made bright by heaven’s sunshine and dew. 


Long as the spring-time shall come to the earth, 
Long as the sammers in verdare and bloom 
Herald the harvest-time’s gladness and mirth, 
Long as the snow-flakes drift white o’er the tomb ; 


While by a weird and a magic unfolding 
Open the buds of the maple and larch, 
While the Jane roses shall brighten, unheeding 
Chills of the April and winds of the March ; 


While the earth yields from her myriad treasures 
Grasses and daisies to brighten the sod, 

Still shall their resting-place ever be holy, 
Sacred to freedom, and country, and God. 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISE. 
In Unison.—“ Bring flowers to strew again © 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilaes and of roses, white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead, our glorious dead. 


Ist Section.—‘‘ Yes, bring fresh flowers to strew the soldier's grave, 


Whether he proudly lies 
Beneath our northern skies, 


Or where the southern palms their branches wave. 


In Unison.—*‘ Low down by the winding river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Chorus.—‘* Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurels, the Blue, 


1st Section.— 
, Under the willows, the Gray. 


2d ‘ 
1st Section.—‘‘ These in the robings of glory, 
2d ts Those in the gloom of defeat, 
In Unison. — All with the battle-blood gory 
In the dusk of oternity meet. 
Chorus.—‘* Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 

Under the roses, the Blue, 


1st Section.— 
4 Under the willows, the Gray. 


2d ‘ 
2d Section.—‘* No more shall the war-ery sever, 
Nor the winding river be red ; 
Ye banish our anger forever 
When ye garland the graves of our dead. 


In Unison (chorus). —*‘ Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Tears and love for the Blue, 
Love and tears for the Gray.”’ 


Recitation: BARBARA FREITCHIE. 
Song,‘ Salute the Flag” (A.M.G.) Air,“ Tenting To-night.” 


Ho, comrades! a cheer for the glorious flag, 
The flag so wondrous fair! 
Stainless its folds as the morning light, 
And all its stars are there! 
Chorus.—Many are the memories thronging to-day, 
Backward rolls the tide of years ; 
Comrades, once again rally at the call, 
And greet the flag with cheers. 
Salute the flag! salute the flag! 
Stainless are its stripes and stars! 
Salute the flag! salute the flag! 
Stainless are its stripes and stars! 


And, comrades, a tear for the boys who fell, 
Fighting that flag to save. 
Over their graves shall the May-time blooms, 
Whisper of heroes brave. 
Chorus. —Many are the memories, ete. 


Recitation: OUR BANNER.—[Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


** There’s a flag hangs over our threshold whose folds are more 


dear to me 
Than the blood that thrills in my bosom its earnest of liberty : 
And dear are the stars it harbors in its sunny field of blue, 


As the hope of a future heaven that lights all our dim lives 


through. 


** The flag of ovr stately battles, not struggles of wrath and greed, 


Its stripes were a holy lesson, its spangles a deathless creed ; 


’T was red with the blood of freemen, and white with the fear of 


the foe 


And the stars that fight in their courses ’gainst tyrants, its symbols 


know. 


‘* But now should my guests be merry, the house is in holiday guise, 
Looking out through its burnished windows like a seore of welcom- 


ing eyes. 
Come hither, my brothers, who wander in saintliness and in sin, 
Come hither, ye pilgrims of nature, my heart doth invite you in. 


** Come hither, thou son of my mother; we were reared in the self- 


same arms ; 


Thou hast many a pleasant gesture, thy mind hath its gifts and 


charms; 


But my heart is as stern to question as mine eyes are of sorrow full ; 


Palnte the flag in its beauty, or pass on where others rule, 


” 


‘‘T bring you the choicest viands,—they’re gathered from every 
land, 
And the bread that I bid you lighten, I break with no sparing 


hand 

But pause, ere ye pass to taste it, one act must accomplished be, 
Salute the flag in its glory, before ye sit down with me.” 

Teacher.—It is fitting that the first Memorial Day after the 
death of General Grant should be specially devoted to his memory. 
U. S. Grant Post, of Brooklyn, has in charge the decoration of his 
tomb at Riverside Park, but it will be a national service. An ora- 
tion will be delivered by General Logan, and minute-guns will be 
fired by a man-of-war of the United States Navy. Miss ——— will 
read us a letter recently received by Major Corwin : 


Letter. 

RICHMOND, Va., March 20, 1886. 
Dear Sir:—Post R. E. Lee, of Richmond, Va., at its regular 
meeting last night, appointed a committee of three to prepare a suit- 
able offering for the tomb of the dead chieftain on Memorial Day, glad 
of the privilege of testifying our high respect for and expressing our 
heartfelt gratitude in some sense to the man who forgot glory, power, 
the flush of victory and the hour of triumph te provide for the comfort 
and future welfare, as far as he could, for the hamblest of the 
ragged, half-starved foemen who had so long opposed him. Whilst 
Appomattox has its dark shadows, now gradually fading away in the 
dim vista of years, yet the soul of Grant as it shone forth there will 
ever live in the hearts of the boys of the South, and his memory 
never be forgotten while that of Lee shall live, and ‘‘ Let us have 
peace’’ has a place on the pages of the history of the nation.”’ 
(Signed) ARTHUR A, SPITZER, 


Captain and Adjutant, 
Recitation: He Lives. 


** With drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A nation bows its head. 
To drum-beat and heart-beat 
The sorrowing comrades tread ; 
While still he leads who led of yore, 
Leads upward to the sunlit shore, 
Where sleep the e’er undying dead. 


** To drum-beat and heart-beat 
We sound his praise to-day ; 
And on his tomb, with loving hands, 
Our tear-gemmed offerings lay. 
But in the ages yet to be, 
The race his mailéd hand made free, 
Dark younger sons of liberty, 
With heart-beat and drum-beat, 
Shall nobler tribute pay. 


** With heart-beat and drum-beat 
We lay the warrior low; 
To drum-beat and heart-beat 
Friend marches now with foe ; 
And boastful treason wonders, 
While the battered cannon thunders, 
Of the time it still remembers 
Of the nation’s dark Decembers 
In the wondrous long ago. 


** With drum-beat and heart-beat 
Toss we the banner high ; 
While drums beat and hearts beat 

Beneath the starry sky. 

The patriot who adored it, 

The soldier who restored it, 

The hero simple-hearted, 
Our Grant, shall never die.’’ 


Class Exercise: EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF GRANT. 


1. General Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 
1822, and named Hiram Ulysses. 

2. Asa boy, he worked in his father’s tannery, but did not like 
the business. 

3. When seventeen years of age, he received an appointment as 
cadet at West Point. 

4. By a mistake, he was registered here as Ulysses S. Grant. 
He kept the name; and the boys called him ‘‘ Uncle Sam.’’ In 
after years, the initials were quoted as meaning ‘‘ United States,”’ 
and ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender.”’ 

5. He entered the Mexican war as Lieutenant. He left it as 
Brevet-Captain. 

6. In 1848, he married Miss Julia Dent, the sister of a West 
Point classmate. In 1854, he resigned his commission in the army. 
7. When the war of the Rebellion broke out, he at once returned 
to the army; and, after some delay, he was made colonel of the 
21st Illinois infantry. 

8. He was commissioned as Brigadier-General under date of 
May 17, 1861, and sent to the military district of Missouri. 

9, His first important victories were the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson. 

10. His next triumph was at Shiloh. 

11. On July 4, 1863, Vicksburg surrendered to Grant, after a 
forty days’ siege. 

12. In March, 1864, Grant was made Lieutenant-General,—a 
rank hitherto borne only by Washington and Scott. 

13. April 3, 1865, the Union army entered Richmond. April 
9, General Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox court-house. 
14. In 1868, General Grant was elected President. He served 
two terms. 

15, On leaving this office, he traveled extensively and was every- 
where received with honor, as an American and a great military 
leader. 

16. After months of suffering, borne with heroic patience, he 
died, July 22, 1885. 

Declamation: GRANT AT VICKSBURG. 

“‘ How our hearts thrill as we remember the terrible struggle 
above Vicksburg; how Grant took the advice of his subordinates ; 
how he passed down the Yazoo at the suggestion of a government 
officer ; how he made a canal at the advice of another; and then, 
by-and-by, setting them all aside, took his own way, and one dark 
night, when the thunder-cloud veiled the face of the river with its 


the wonderful march to Jackson with the two armies in his front 
united, constituting a force more than double his own; the pushing 
them back and back and back; then the seven days of ceaseless 
marching and constant fighting, wheeling like a thunderbolt, strik- 
ing the other back and back,—and Vicksburg was hemmed in. 
When the nation’s birthday came, the greatest army that ever sur- 
rendered to any man since the invention of gunpowder, bowed its 
head and passed under the yoke.”’ 


Class Exercise: WORDS OF GRANT. 

1, At the beginning of the war Captain Grant was called upon 
for aspeech. He said, ‘“‘ I know nothing of speech-makivg; but 
we are raising a company, and whatever I can do for that, 1 will.’’ 

2. ‘* Any one who will read that wonderful array of reports that 
he has furnished to our history will notice the fact that he always 
put forward his subordinates, except in case of disaster; then he 
would take the blame upon himself.’’ 

3. ‘*Who had thought, until Grant said it, that the crisis in 
battle comes when both armies are nearly exhausted, and that then 
the one which attacks first wins ? When did he ever fail to attack 
first ? Who had thought, until he suggested it, that the trouble 
with the Potomac army,—the pride of the nation,—was that it had 
not fought its battles through ? ”’ 

4, ‘ Pll fight it out on this line if it takes all sammer.”’ 

5. Once when some of his friends asked him about the triumphs 
he had seen abroad, he described one of them, and then added 
modestly, ‘‘ I felt all the time that it was not for me, but for my 
countrymen and that wonderful army that came out of our Amer- 
ican homes, through whose courage and effort I won whatever of 
distinction I have.’’ 

6. ‘‘ In my case I have not found that republics are ungrateful, 
nor are the people.”’ 

7. “I believe in the Holy Scriptures, . . . 
best guide.”’ 

8. His home love and life were deep and tender. To his son 

he said, ‘‘ Wherever I am buried, promise me that your mother 
shall be buried by my side.’’ 
9%. On his death-bed he said to General Buckner, the first Con- 
federate general who surrendered to him, ‘‘ I have witnessed since 
my sickness just what I wished to see ever since the war,—harmony 
and good feeling between the sections.’’ 

10, In a speech in London in 1877, he said, ‘‘ Although a soldier 
by education and profession, I have never felt any sort of fondness 
for war, and [ have never advocated it except as a means of peace.’’ 
11. When in London he was invited to a banquet with some of 
the highest dignitaries of the realm. A nobleman, — in rank, 
—who sat at his side, used language in derogation of our 
Christian religion. The lips of the American soldier closed, and, 
as he went back to his lodgings, he said, ‘‘ I could not enjoy the 
dinner because I could not see the religion in which I have been 
reared, defamed.”’ 

12. While sitting with some of his brother officers, one day, an- 
other officers rushed in saying, ‘‘ Oh, boys, I’ve such a good story 
to tell! I believe there are no ladies present.’’ Grant said quietly, 
**No; but there are gentlemen here.’’ “The story was not told. 


they are man’s 


Recitation: THE Biinp SoLp1eR.—[By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


The ranks of a mourning nation 
Closed round the hero’s bier ; 
Not the cheek of woman only 
Was wet with the silent tear, 
But bearded lips grew tender 
And broke in quivering lines, 
While a tremor swept the people 
Like an east-wind in the pines. 


With his glory on his forehead, 
The leader lay at rest, 
And the arm that saved his country, 
Was folded on his breast. 
In last review before him 
The long procession filed, 
Till there came an aged soldier 
Led by a little child. 


His lifted eyes were sightless, 
His face was battle-scarred, 
And in trembling tones he whispered 
A word to the kindly guard : 
‘* Will you let me touch his coffin ? 
I have his face in my mind, 
For at Vicksburg and Richmond, comrades, 
Thank God, I was not blind!” 
Was it only the watcher’s fancy ? 
Or did the silent lips 
Smile for one awesome moment 
At the touch of those finger tips ? 
We grope in the type and shadow, 
Yet something answereth, 
‘** The power of the resurrection 
Is the touch of love and death.”’ 


Declamation; THe SURRENDER OF LEE. 


“All through the compaign, Grant kept in view that his pur- 
pose was not the mere forcing back of Lee, or the capture of the 
rebel capital, but the destruction of the Confederacy,—the destruc- 
tion of the power that opposed the nation’s power. And by-and- 
by, when he had moved the pieces,—Sheridan in the Valley, Thomas 
at Nashville, Sherman on the way to the sea,—all was ready, the 
word was given, and he passed on to the achievement of his great 
purpose. 

“* We need not follow him farther. The picture changes now, and 
we see him asa man. The work was done. The army of Lee, 
surrounded, pursued, beaten back at every point, was compelled to 
yield ; and the commander of the Confederate forces, arrayed in his 
best gray suit, came forward to surrender to this typical man 
of our northern life. They faced each other,—the one unconscious 
of everything save the performance of duty; the other sadly con- 
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tion, the victor leaped from his horse, covered with the stains of the 
campaign, and met his great adversary. Not by a word, not by a 
look, not by a hint, even, did he wound the feelings of that man. 
Courteous in all things, without claiming the credit of his services, 
he made it smooth and easy for him to yield. And when he came 
back to his own, and the plaudits began to ring along the line, for 
once Grant gave an order himself, Raising his hand, he said, 
‘‘ No more, no more; they are our comrades now.’’ 


Class Exercise: TRIBUTES TO GRANT. 

1. Early in his career, Mrs. Grant said to a friend, ‘‘ My hus- 
band will fill any position creditably, only give him the op- 
portunity.” 

2, During the war, while the issue of events was still uncer- 
tain, Cabinet and Congress became alarmed, and protested. But 
the quaint Lincoln said, ‘‘ We have called Mr. Grant from over the 
mountains to take charge of things; and I guess we will let him 
have his own way.”’ 

3. Across General Grant's breast, and mingling with his frosty 
beard as he lay in his coffin, was a wreath of oak leaves. It was 
not, as in classical days, to denote the conqueror of a city, but was 
simply the result of a happy thought which two little girls shared 
between them. General Grant's little grand-daughter, Nellie, and 
Dr. Douglas’ little daughter, Julia, picked it in the woods. ‘‘ We 
got it where we often played together,’’ said Julia to her papa, 
‘*and we want you to put it on him,” 

4. ‘“* He who fought to break his country into fragments,—hon- 
estly, as most did, but mistakenly,—seeing now, though hard to 
speak it, that it was better to fail, and that it was the mighty hand 
of Grant that saved ; remembering that that hand refused to 
smite when the foe had fallen; remembering that, after smiting re- 
bellion, his greatest conquest was when the generosity of his heart 
conquered the spirit of rebellion,—he can well look upon the life- 
less form and say, ‘ My friend.’ ”’ 

5. ** And fail not ye,—but, ah, ye falter not,— 

To join his army of the dead and living, 
Ye, who once felt his might and his fo 
Brothers, whom more in love than hate 
For all his countrymen make room 

By our great hero’s tomb!’’ 

6. A southern paper said, at the time of his death : 

‘* Vanquished by his arms, in his chivalric kindness we were 
doubly vanquished at ype. United in spirit and in na- 
tional brotherhood, the ‘ Boys in Blue’ and the ‘ Boys in Gray’ will 
follow the sad procession, and with dirge and roll of muffled drums 
crashing funeral volleys, bid a last farewell to the brave soldier at 
the picket-line of that unknown country whither he has started 
alone to make submission and to throw himself upon the mercy of 
the Great Commander, whose ‘ mercy is everlasting.’ ’’ 


7. Said another southern paper: ‘‘ While the North remembers 
that General Grant took the sword of Lee, the South will not for- 
get with what generosity and soldierly courtesy he returned it.’’ 

8. Here is one out of many messages sent by those of high posi- 
tion the world over : 


iving ; 
e smote, 


** WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24. 
To Mrs. U. 8. Grant :—Her Majesty, the Queen, requests me 
to convey to yourself and family her sincere condolence on the death 
of General Grant. British MINISTER.”’ 


9. ‘All's over now. Here let our captain rest,— 
The conflict ended, past all praise and blame, 
Here let him rest, alone with his great fame,— 
Here in the city’s heart he loved the best, 
Where America’s sons his tomb may see, 
To make them brave as he.” 


Declamation: GRANT’S PLACE IN History. 


‘In our admiration for the noble manhood of the man,—gentle, 
simple, truthful, yet so strong in every virtue,—we are almost jeal- 
ous of the goddess of fame who claims him to adorn her temple. 
Across the water comes the voice of the Frenchman, saying, ‘ Place 
his name next to that of Napoleon, who was greater than Cesar.’ 
‘No,’ says the Englishman, ‘put it with Wellington’s, who con- 
quered Napoleon.’ ‘ No,’ says the Prussian, ‘ his place is next to 
Frederick’s, who resisted a larger combination than ever assailed 
the French emperor, and laid the foundations upon which the Ger- 
man empire stands.’ ‘No,’ says the Russian, ‘our Peter was the 
greatest; his empire is the widest, the firmest, and we gave you 
the strong hand of sympathy through all your struggle. Peter the 
Great, Grant the Great, are the names to stand side by side on the 
walls of the temple of fame.’ ‘No,’ says the Hollander, ‘ back 
through the centuries was one who was the genius of resistance to 
oppression, one who laid the foundations of modern liberty; such 
only is worthy of association with Grant; William the Silent, Grant 
the Silent, must stand side by side and the highest.’ ‘Not so,’ 
says the Jewish rabbi, ‘you must go back not only through age, 
and centuries, but through cycles of time that have witnessed the 
rise and fall of empires,—back to the period when Jehovah spoke 
directly to man amid the thunder of Sinai, when the warrior leader 
and statesman of Israel removed the yoke of slavery from three 
millions of his countrymen, even as your great captain removed the 


like yoke from three millions of another race. The name of Grant 
is worthy to follow that of our own Moses.’ 

““The American, prouder of the name than a subject of the 
Cesars to be a Roman, with blushing appreciation replies : ‘ We 
are grateful for the honor and the place you accord our dead, yet 
living citizen, but we have a temple not made with hands, worthier, 
holier, more enduring than your temple of fame, whereon the name 
of Grant is already engraved in love as well as honor, even with 
that of Washington and Lincoln, in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ”’ 


Single Voice.—In the vestibule of Beloit College hang two black- 
lined marble tablets, with their fatal lists. Inscribed on one we 
read: ‘‘Sons of Beloit College who fell for law and liberty; ’’ on 


the other, ‘‘ Men of Beloit who died for their country.’”’ Above 
them is the motto,—‘‘ Pro patria non timidi mori.’’ 

Be it ours to take increased devotion from the lives of those who 
gave to their country their ‘last full measure of devotion,’’ that, 
in the hour of the nation’s need, we too may say, ‘‘ For country 
not afraid tp die,” 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 
The end, not the latter end, 
Another, and not another one. 
Do not say, over head and ears. 
Lend is a better word than Joan. 
It is imminent danger, not eminent. 
We go across the bridge, not over it. 
Further is usually better than further. 
These two days, and not this two days. 
Nobody but him, not nobody e/se but him. 
To lift is sufficient ; to lift up is not in good taste. 
Adver’tisement.is now the preferable pronunciation, 
He needs not do it is correct rather than he need not do it. 
Learned is two syllables as an adjective, and one as a verb. 
It is more than a month since, rather than above a month since. 
Corporal denotes the body; corporeal distinguishes the physical 
from the spiritual. 


Between is only used with reference to two. 
plies more than two. 

There is no sex in a profession. 
doctor, even though a woman. 

It is in poor taste to speak of any person as enjoying bad health. 

Couple means more than two ; it implies connection. 

Avoid.—anyhow, bran new, to blow up, bother, cut an acquaint- 
ance, fork out, half an eye, gone up, I am up to you, kick up, least- 
wise, nowheres, pell-mell, scraps, up to the scratch, topsy-turvy, walk 
into, whatsomever, take hold on, — Handbook of Conversation. 


Among always im- 


One who practices medicine is a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM IN BRIDGEPORT. 
The writer of this having read with much satisfaction the account 
in THe JOURNAL of April 29 of the working of this plan in 
Nashua, N. H., from personal knowledge of the same in Bridge- 
port, Conn., is prompt to say a few words upon it. 


many years, and with such satisfaction that when the new and 
eminently convenient high-school building came into use four years 
ago, and three of the grammar grades were introduced into it, 
Supt. H. M. Harrington determined to apply it to these grades 
also. The details are much the same as at Nashua, and need not 
be given. The results are good. To those mentioned in Tur 
JOURNAL referred to may be added, the average scholarship of 
classes now in the high school, prepared on this plan, is decidedly 
higher than ever before. 

Two obvious conditions for the success of this system are (1) a 
building suitably arranged, and (2) teachers of undoubted ability 
to teach effectively the subjects assigned to them. B. 


THE MEASURE OF ENERGY. 


I read with much interest the article by Mr. Stivers on this sub- 
ject, which appeared in THE JOURNAL of May 6. Will you al- 
oW me space in your columns to point out what seems to me to 
be an error in his argument ? 

He says, and no one will deny a portion of his statements, that 
** kinetic energy is measured by W x h.”’ Mr. Stivers goes on to 


say : “But W= Mg, and h = hence, if we let represent 


29 
the measure of its kinetic energy, L = --;—-, in which it is im- 


portant to note, g in the numerator is the weight of a unit mass— 


g pounds,”’ ete. Mr. Stivers previously assumed that g represented 
Fossil Fuels in 1881,—From Williams’ Geology: the ‘* weight of a unit of mass,’’ and concludes that the two g’s do 
of Mike Froduction, = mean the same thing and do not cancel. 
ae ‘ hye Fy hysicists understand g to represent the local acceleration of 
Great Britain . . 11,900 154,184,300 * ‘ 
Germany, . 1,770 61,540,475 unit he is 
Fran, 8,088 19,909,057] Mr. Stivers will admit that But W= Ma, in which 
Belginms, 518 17,500,000 represents the acceleration of gravity. Substituting for a the 
— ° more common equivalent g, we have W = Mg; hence = 
Australia 24,840 1,775,224 Mgv* Mv? 
Nova Scotia, ete, . + 18,000 1,124,270|= “= The two g's are equal, and the formula 
Spain, 3,501 800,000 Mv? 
Japan, ° ° . . 5,000 800,000|for energy is 37 I refer Mr. Stiver to pages 19 and 20 of 
‘ 
Island, Daniell’s Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. 
, _ : If, as your contributor claims, the formula given in works on 
293,803 360,892,817 | physies is incorrect, then all our calculations involving energy are 


The Hawkesbury River Bridge, New South Wales, Australia, is 
to be 2,896 feet in length, with 5 spans of 416 feet each between the 
centers, and 2 of 408 feet each. ‘The width is to be 28 feet between 
centers of trusses. All of the superstructure is to be of mild steel, 
having an ultimate tensile strength of not less than 67,000 pounds 
to the square inch of section. One test is to heat it to a cherry-red 
and cool in water of 82°; then eut either lengthwise or crosswise, 
and it must bend double without flaw or crack to a curve having 
an inner radius of 14 times the thickness. The foundation is to 
be the deepest in the world. ‘The bed of the river is made up of 
mud and soft sand, hard gravel being reached at a depth of 185 
feet below the surface of the water, and the rails are 42 feet above 
high water. There has never been any attempt to sink piers to 
such a depth, 227 feet; the depth is greater than the height of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. The Union Bridge Company of New York 
have the contract.—Scientific American, 


HISTORY. 


The Eight Wars. 
First war (ended by the Peace of Amboise), 1562-1563. 
Second war (ended by the Peace of Longjumeau), 1567-1568, 
Third war (ended by the Peace of St. Gegmain), 1568-1570. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, Aug. 24, 1572. 
Fourth war (ended by the Peace of La Rochelle), 1572-1573. 
Fifth war (ended by the Peace of Chastenoy), 1574-1576. 
Sixth war (ended by the Peace of rs 1577. 
Seventh war (ended by the Treaty of Fleix), 1579-1580, 
Eighth war (War of the Three Henrys), 1585-1589. 
Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, secures the throne, 1589, 
Edict of Nantes, 1598. 
Seige and fall of La Rochelle, 1627-1628. 
By the fall of La Rochelle the political power of the Huguenots 


was completely prostrated. 
—Myer’s Mediaval and Modern History. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There have been but 60 cases of death from hydrophobia in Phil- 
adeiphia during the past 25 years, the largest number, 7, occurring 
in 1869.—Science. 


Sunflowers are used in Wyoming Territory for fuel. The stalks 
when dry are as hard as maplewood and make a hot fire, and the 
seed-heads with the seeds in are said to burn better than the best 
hard coal. An acre of sunflowers will furnish fuel for one stove a 
year.— Scientific American, 


The annual death rate, per 1000 of population, in the following 
places in 1880, was: 

For Prussia, 27.3 

** Berlin, 31.1 

‘* Breslau, 34.3 Hanover, 22.6 

** Cologne, 30.9 Frankfort, 19.7 


‘* Of Lowell’s earliest pieces, the one which shows the finest sense 
of the poetry of nature is that addressed ‘'To the Dandelion’ [pub- 
lished in this issue of THE JOURNAL]. The opening phrase ranks 
with the most select of Wordsworth and Keats, to whom imaginative 
diction came intuitively, and both thought and language are felici- 
tous throughout. This poem contains many of the author’s peculiar 
beauties, and none of his faults; it was the outcome of the mood 
that can s mmon a rare spirit of art to express the gladest thought 
and most elusive feeling.’ — Edmund Clarence Stedman in “* Poets of 
America.”’ 

Immigrant Population of Minnesota.—According to the census of 
May, 1885, Minnesota then contained 1,117,798 inhabitants, of 
whom 417,213 were born in the State, 269,907 in other States of 
the Union, and 430,678 in foreign countries. The nativities of the 
latter are given as follows: 


Norway, 92,428 Sweden, 80,755 


For Koenigsberg, 31 
34 


Danzig, 


5 


Germany, 112,926 


Canada, 45,473 Ireland, 31,801 Denmark, 11,785 
England, 12,692 Bohemia, 7,645 Seotland, 4,825 
Austria, 5,646 Russia, 2, Switzerland, 2,654 
France, 1,840 Woe, 45278 


incorrect. I shall still pin my faith to the old formula, at least till 
such menas Sir William Thompson, Dolbear, Trowbridge, and 
scores of others, come to a different conclusion. 

Brookline, N. H., 1886. A. 1. Ke 


QUERIES. 

In finding the area of a triangle are the two following rules 
identical ? (1) Multiply the base by the perpendicular and take half 
the product; (2) or take half the sum of the three sides, and from it 
take the three sides severally, and multiply the half sum and three 
remainders together, and extract the square root of the product, 
which gives the area. If they are identical, will some one please 
solve the following problem by both rules? What is the area of a 
triangle whose base is 13 feet, perpendicular 14 feet, and hypoth- 
enuse 15 feet ? @. 
Lead Mine, West Va., 1886. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is a cure, but, beheaded, an ill ; 
My next is a writer of juvenile tales ; 

The advance of my third baffles medical skill ; 
My whole, wisely taken, for profit avails. 


BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1, A prophet. 4. An apostle, 
2. A province of Syria. 5. A traitor. 
3. The son of Jahdai. 6. A Jewess. 


The primals name an ancient city of Asia; the finals, a city of 

Issachar. 
WORD SQUARE, 

1. An organ of the body. 4. Colophony. 

2. A mistake. 5. Direction. 

3. To ascend. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 50 LETTERS, 

My 7, 23, 37, 48, founder of the Persian monarchy. 

My 10, 20, 35, 25, 3, 41, founder of the Assyrian monarchy. 

My 23, 22, 39, founder of the Lydian monarchy. 

My 40, 13, 49, 18, founder of the Syrian monarchy. 

My 29, 1, 8, 41, 21, 30, founder of the Chaldean monarchy. 

My 4, 28, 42, 43, 38, founded a city of the same name. 

My 27, 9, 38, 47, 31, one of the Pharoahs. 

My 5, 10, 15, 2, 43, 13, a celebrated city built by Solomon. 

My 24, 37, 13, 26, 50, 32, 12, 27, animportant city of Magna 
Grecia. 


EVANGELINE. 


14, 6, 34, 20, a famous city of antiquity. 

16, 1, 22, 11, a noted Roman of the Second Punic 
War. 

My 45, 46, 


17, is a pronoun. 
My 19 is in “ youth.”’ 


My whole is a golden sentiment by Watts. Os0. 
ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 8. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Tour. (To, two, too-ur.) 
OcTAGON.— PAR 
CALEB 
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REVOKED 
BEDEW 
RED 
ENIGMA.—Do the best you can, where you are, and when that 
is done you will see an opening for some g better, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 20, 1886. 


Tue poem by Miss Edith M. Thomas, this week, is as 
artistic a piece of work as has appeared in any periodical 
of late. It will bear study. 


InpusTRIAL Epvucation can be made of great service 
as an aid to intellectual activity,—as a harness, in which 
to break the coltish mind by applying knowledge to life. 


Artictes on “Industrial Training ” will appear next 
week from the pens of J. W. Dickinson, E. E. White, 
W. T. Harris, H. S. Jones, E. C. Hewett, J. H. Hoose, 
and others. 


You can go to Bar Harbor from Boston for $7.00, all 
rail, over the Boston and Maine road; for $6.00 by the 
Portland Steam Packet Compary ; for $5.00 by the Bos- 
ton and Bangor Steamship Company. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction Bulletin is out, 
with a brief, historical sketch, program, description of 
Bar Harbor, railroad arrangements, hotel rates, and an- 
nouncement of twenty-five special excursions. Send to us 
for a copy. 


Emerson—It is difficult to convey a true idea of the 
character and style of Emerson’s writings in the brief 
space allotted to a school exercise. His view of a subject 
is many-sided, and is rarely compressed into a single quo- 
table paragraph. He propounds no system of philosophy 
or theology ; and what he says is not written for effect. 
To understand his greatest thoughts,—thoughts that are 
woven into the warp and woof of all his prose and poetry, 
—one must know his secret, and thus obtain the key to 
what would otherwise remain a continual enigma. But 
seattered through the pages of his books are hundreds of 
rugged, homely maxims and short, pungent sentences 
which are original, and illustrative of the spirit and style 
of the author. They have a certain fresh and novel 
flavor which is a constant surprise to the reader, while at 
the same time there is enough hard common sense in 
them to exempt their author from the charge of being 
visionary. 

Go Stow.—The publie school can afford to make no 
mistakes in the next two decades, though it is sure to be 
subjected to great temptations. We live in a period of 
public unrest. The church is in an excited state; and 
some branches of it are blundering. Political mistakes 
have led one party into humiliation; and if the other 
doesn’t travel the same road, it will be because all signs 
fail. Capitalists have made grave mistakes ; and now the 
laborers take their turn. The public school has escaped 
simply because we have modified our methods and rejuve- 
nated our pedagogical principles without great publicity 


or agitation. The schoolmen have had the grace to 
moult old, conservative, out-grown methods, as the pine 
sheds its needle-like leaves, growing and maturing the 
new before loosening its hold on the old, then gently 
brushing them off one by one, silently, imperceptibly. 
Thus the tree is ever green while obeying the laws of the 
to/seasons. Our only security is in having the wisdom of 
the past characterize the movements of the future. Go 
slow, but go forward with the work of reform. 


An Arrractive Scnoot.—We do not object to mak- 


;jing the school attractive, or school work as easy as may 


be, provided always that there is vigorous intellectual 
activity and brilliant intellectual leadership. We do not 
object to buds and blossoms,—in fact, we enjoy them ; but 
we think a good deal more of the fruit, and incline to 
associate the fruit with the flower. We expect the best 
results from the school that is most cheerful, from the 
teacher that is best natured; as a larger percentage of 


2|white blossoms are fragrant than of any hue or tint,—as 


the fruits that are luscious have as forerunners either white 
or delicately tinted, fragrant blossoms. There is no 
reason, surely, for not anticipating good fruit because it 
has an inviting aroma ; but the teacher who assumes that 
she is teaching a good school because the children love 
her, makes a great mistake, as does the committee or 
superintendent who is content to judge of a school by the 
cheerful atmosphere. As reasonable to assume that the 
trailing arbutus bears luscious fruit because it is delicately 
tinted and highly perfumed. Because the best mental 
training may come through the best cheer, it does not fol- 
low that a playful, happy-hearted school means necessarily 
good intellectual training. Test the school first by what 
it does for the mind, and then by the way in which it 
does it. 


One Misston.—The school has one mission, and but 
one in the true sense, though cranks will try to fetter it 
with others. It will be led to take a hand in doing the 
work of the State, the shop, the church; but it must be 
only incidentally. The mission of the school is with the 
mind, which it must feed, develop, and direct. It is the 
province of the church to furnish the highest, noblest, 
holiest emotional and volitional leadership; but it is the 
province of the school, from the primary school to the 
university, to lead in intellectual growth and develop- 
ment. Whatever else it does or does not, it must awaken 
intellectual activity and furnish intellectual leadership. 
When we appreciate the privilege of awakening the think- 
ing powers we shall understand that there is no work 
grander than that of the teacher who appreciates the 
mission of the school. There are no possibilities of in- 
spiration more distinct and heroic than those of the 
teacher. There are, however, great responsibilities in 
such possibilities. As the bee sweetens with honey or 
poisons with his sting from the same food, according to 
the way in which his activities are enlisted, so the mental 
activities may be called into action in a way to sweeten 
his own and other lives, or in such a way as to embitter 
his own and other lives. The teacher who knows how to 
enlist the intellectual faculties in the right way, in the 
best way, is one of the world’s greatest benefactors. The 
geranium is content to allow the blossom to pride itself 
on its beauty, while the leaves are charged with the fra- 
grance, so the true teacher awakens the entire being, 
through the intellect, in such a way as to make the mind 
brilliant and the entire life fragrant. 


Tue Best Teacners’ Books. — Our editorial an- 
nouncement of our plan for determining the most valuable 
books for the teacher’s study has attracted much atten- 
tion. Teachers on all hands welcome our scheme. The 
experience of the week assures us that we are on the right 
track. One or two cautious spirits have feared there was 
something behind it,—that it had some significance not on 
the surface. For the interest of all such we would say 
that it is in the interest of no one but the teachers. We 
consulted no one before making the announcement. We 
outlined the plan that we thought would give the best 
possible list of books for teachers. In order to escape 
any possible prejudice on the part of any one, we said 
that everyone could have the privilege of competing, and 


that after the verdict of the judges was given we would 


announce also the number who voted for each book 
named, and also that, in addition to the lists selected by 
the judges, we would publish several of the lists not ac- 
cepted with the weight of the author’s name. We shall 
have three distinct committees,—men who cannot be sus- 
pected of any other motive than to pass judgment upon 
the lists with a view to getting that which shall serve the 
teachers best. The first committee will pass upon the 
lists of “the five best books in English upon the profes- 
sion of teaching,—the philosophy, science, and art”’ ; the 
second, upon the lists of “ the ten most helpful books for 
teachers”; the third, upon “the best library, not to ex- 
ceed fifty dollars in value at retail price, that shall em- 
brace the art of teaching, the philosophy of education, the 
science of mind, the realm of literature and art, and other 
lines of reading profitable to teachers.” We are anxious 
to have all educators aid us in this endeavor to select a 
universal series of the best books for teachers. If there 
is anything in this proposition that is not fair,—if there is 
anything that can be added to it or taken from it that 
would attain the end sought better, let us hear promptly. 
There will be further announcements from time to time. 


WHAT DO WE SEEK? 


Men sometimes give the impression in educational re- 
form that they are more anxious to have their pet method 
succeed than they are to have the general pedagogical 
tone raised. What we ought to seek is the study of meth- 
ods on the part of all teachers. The reformer in school 
methods gives out by his general bearing that he holds it 
the crime preéminent for a teacher to be in the school- 
room without some special preparation. Wait, however, 
before you judge the man until you seehim tested. Have 
you never seen a man with one pet theory of teaching 
a subject get at a man with another pet theory, when his 
actions, speaking louder than his words if possible, show 
that he holds the crime of differing intelligently from his 
theory greater than ignorance of all theories? Whoever 
interests himself in the progressive work of the school- 
room must be prepared to endure the sarcasm of the men 
who should inspire him. It is the price one has to pay 
for activity in pedagogical thought. The fact is, we are 
in danger of pedagogical sectarianism. Can we afford 
it? No,—a thousand times, No. At a recent teacher’s 
association, the breeziest hour of the day was the one in 
which a world-famed educator, who has done grand work 
for the schools of America, elaborated his method in a 
given subject; and another, who is in a fair way to do 
much for the schools of the country in that same branch, 
sharply criticised the former, only to call forth as keen an 
arraignment of his work from one of his neighbors. 

In the presence of this exhibition of the critie’s pyro- 
technics,—a teacher, one of those poor unfortunates who 
never attended a normal school, or even the Quincy train- 
ing school; a lady who has learned to teach_by teaching, 
and reading the JouRNAL or EpucatTion, AMERICAN 
TEACHER, and associate journals ; living in perpetual hu- 
miliation because she was not an expert in the science of 
education,—fanned herself composedly while these brilliant 
advocates of rival methods proved in turn that neither 
system was of any value whatever, coolly remarking : 
** Behold, how these brethren love one another !” 

Does this pay? Both systems were good. Either was 
good enough. Each was based on good philosophy ; each 
has done much to promote the interests of education. 
These leaders succeeded, however, in conveying the im- 
pression that both were wrong, based on false philosophy, 
and had done much to demoralize education. It does not 
pay. They are on different lines of philosophy, but they 
both lead to the same beneficial result, awaken an inter- 
est in education, and make the subject most enjoyable. 
It is a mistake to attack any system that is in a general 
way beneficial; to say a word against any method of 
teaching any branch that will give comfort to those who 
desire to escape the labor of studying any philosophy. 

There are three routes to Topeka. Each has its spe- 
cial attractions which it advertises, but the managers are 
too shrewd, from a purely business stand-point, to say a 
word against the others. They know that not one person 
will go to Topeka for the sake of going over their special 
line. What they desire is a boom for Topeka, regardless" 
of the special route; and such is their confidence in the 


attractiveness of their line that they anticipate their share, 
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if only the crowd will seek Topeka. He would be a 
shortsighted man who should devote himself to glorifying 
his road at the expense of the other and leave Topeka out 
of mind. 

The same is true of the Summer School enthusiasm. 
He who does the most to awaken an interest in summer 
instruction, who defends the principle of supplementing 
other studies with a brief summer course at Saratoga, 
Chautauqua, Oswego, Amherst, Martha’s Vineyard, Bur- 
lington, Cambridge, Boston, Glens Falls, Niagara, Grand 
Rapid, Grimsby Park, ete., ete., is sure to do more for 
his own school, provided he keeps his own school before 
the publie by judicious announcements. If the summer 
school is fashionable, all the schools can be crowded to 
overflowing. Talk about overdoing it! There are 
teachers enough im Massachusetts alone to flood every 
summer school, if it were only fashionable enough. What 
we seek is to emphasize the idea. No one school will be 
left when the idea is rejected. All can thrive when it is 
accepted. 

With the Reading Circle it is the same. There will be 
many circles. If the idea “takes,” they can all live 
and thrive, but no one will:survive when the scheme is 
unpopular. We practice what we preach. Tur Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation would be decidedly unwise to try 
to undermine any educational journal in existence. What 
we seek is an appreciation of the necessity of taking a 
live, high-toned, literary, practical, professional paper, and 
we rejoice at every agent sent out by others to impress 
upon the teacher this necessity and create an interest in 
educational journalism, and the more others circulate the 
better it pays us to make the best possible paper to supply 
the needs of teachers. No word of ours in public or pri- 
vate, with pen or type, shall discredit any educational 
journal, not only because we have no taste for it, and be- 
cause it does not pay, but it would soon unfit us to make 
such a paper as the fraternity requires. We counsel our 
pedagogical friends, therefore, in every department to be 
at peace among themselves, and let us wage relentless 
warfare on our common foe,—indifference to pedagogical 
science. If, however, there be differences, that are irrec- 
oncilable, hide, like prize-fighters, and have it out in seclu- 
sion, The one great need is to awaken an interest in the 
better preparation for the duties of the school-room,—not 
by our route, not by our summer school, not by our read- 
ing circle, not by our JouRNAL, but by some means learn 
to teach a better school, by better methods, in a better 
spirit. 


A NEW EDUCATOR. 


It is the genius of modern progress to devise novel ways 
and means for reforming evils and helping society. The 
advance from good to better no longer follows the weather- 
worn finger-posts of conventional propriety, but marches 
straight to the end by the shortest practical way. The 
recent “ Loan Exhibition” at the elegant rooms of the 
Brookline Club well illustrates this modern spirit. The 
notion prevails that such associations of gentlemen aim at 
no higher good than the entertainment of their own 
members ; but there are clubs and clubs; and this one, to 
the credit of its liberal managers, has included, among its 
concerns, the duty it owes to the citizens of the old historic 
suburb. The Brookline Club is organized on democratic 
principles, as a well-ordered social fraternity, in which 
property and blood distinctions are ignored, and to which 
the terms of admission are personal character and merit. 
“T care not whether he be a wood-sawer or a banker,” 
remarked the late president of an applicant for admission, 
“is he a man? If so, he comes into this club as my per- 
sonal friend, whom I shall always weleome on terms of 
equality.” Within the last year this organization has 
opened its rooms on stated occasions to the public, and has 
issued cards of invitation to the citizens of the town and 
Vicinity to visit the premises and enjoy the entertainments 
therein provided. With commendable zeal this club 
has set for itself the task of bringing the people together 
on terms of social equality. During the ten days that 
this collection of choice and costly paintings remained in 
its rooms, people high and low, rich and poor, thronged 
the place, and were brought into pleasant contact in such 
@ manner as to forget for the time being their social and 
artificial differences, and discover a plane on which they 
could mingle and become acquainted, with mutual pleasure 
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and benefit to themselves. The moral of this effort is not 
far toseek. Such a club in any town can reach and break 
down the caste lines that separate men and women who 
should be friendly and social, as no other organization can. 
It owes this service to the community,'and the good 
work thus begun in Brookline deserves to be imitated and 
emulated elsewhere, until a truly democratic club shall 
come to be regarded as a public benefactor and educator 
of the community in which it is established. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 


The most notable thing in the “ Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Publie Schools” for the city and county of San 
Francisco, Cal., is the report of the Deputy Supt., Mr. 
James O’Connor. He is a sort of man who says what he 
thinks without fear or favor, and his criticisms extend not 
only to the department of common schools, but of higher 
education and of the State as well. He describes his es- 
pecial charge as “a regiment of 740 teachers, daily in- 
structing an army of 33,000 children,—counting, not the 
number enrolled, but those in actual attendance from day 
to day.” Of the school directors he remarks: “To hear 
directors speak of their patronage, and fourth-grade pol- 
iticians of their influence with the board; to observe the 
great attention given the contractors, the carpenters, the 
laborers, and the janitors, and the little thought expended 
either in selecting teachers or ascertaining their success 
afterward,—one would naturally suppose that the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the pupils was the last 
and least concern of those engaged in the administration 
of our educational affairs.” He sums up the situation in 
three points: “ First, that there is no proper provision 
made for the appointment of the very best teachers who 
can be procured. Second, there is no safe method of dis- 
covering what teachers in our department are most worthy 
of promotion, and of promoting them after they have been 
discovered. Third, there is no adequate inspecting force 
to instruct unskilled teachers in the proper performance 
of their duties and to discover the progress or lack of 
progress of the pupils. .. . “The directors are not to 
blame; but the law which provides the manner of their 
election is. Ifthe owner of a ship officered his vessel with 
a number of teachers who never even sailed a row-boat, 
he would have only himself to blame if disaster ensued , 
but I believe the teachers would be as well able to 
manage the vessel as the avarage board is to manage a 
school department.” 

Of the principals he says: “There are sixty-four schools 
in the city. If there are twelve of these in which the 
principals are strong enough to stand out in every instance 
against the begging and coaxing, the implied influence 
and the covert threats of parents in their endeavors to 
have their children promoted before they are fitted to be, 
I do not know them.” 

From the common school he passes to the high school 
and the university. Quoting Youmans to the effect that 
the purpose of education is first to prepare for practical 
life, and second to develop the faculties, he says: “ The 
boys’ high school, in my opinion, reverses the order. The 
main object seems to be, by the study of subjects almost 
useless in practical life, to bring about such mental devel- 
opment and discipline as will enable the students to out- 
strip their competitors,— first, in making a living; and 
second, in enjoying it.” He then proceeds to urge the 
objections commonly advanced against too much study of 
Greek and Latin, which he considers “‘ a waste of time and 
a crime against the rising generation.” Since one of the 
arguments in favor of Latin and Greek in the high school 
is the fact that it is a preparation for the university, he 
proceeds to an extended criticism of the whole university 
curriculum. After describing the three courses into which 
the chief work of the university is divided, and which sub- 
stantially resemble the ordinary course in our American 
colleges, he says: ‘“ Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that they furnish a liberal education,—whatever that may 
mean,—is it proper that a public school, an institution be- 
longing to the entire people, should prepare over sixty 
per cent. of its students to play gentlemen?” 

The report concludes with a somewhat full discussion 
of the “technical system,” which he would like to see in- 
troduced into our public schools, and of the commercial 


school, which he denominates “‘ our one technical school.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Emerson Day next Tuesday. 

— Lafayette died, May 20, 1834. 

— 144,000 copies of Don’t have been sold. 

— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24, 1883. 

— Four women took out patents last week. 

— Napoleon crowned King of Italy, May 26, 1805. 

— Victoria, Queen of England, born May 24, 1819. 

— Herr Most is the most of a coward yet announced. 

— Christopher Columbus died, May 21, 1506, aged 70. 

— Maria Edgeworth, English novelist, died, May 21, 1840. 

— St. Gothard Tunnel of Switzerland opened, May 23, 1882. 

— Victor Hugo, French novelist, died, May 22, 1885, aged 83, 

— Battle of Winchester, Va., in the Civil War, May 25, 1862, 

— William Paley, English author, died, May 25, 1805, aged 62. 

— Richard Wagner, German musical composer, born, May 22, 
1813, 

— Women are taking the pledge,—not to wear birds on their 
hats. 
— Suspension of the ‘‘ Habeas Corpus Act’ in England, May 
23, 1704. 
— Sir John Franklin sailed on his fated Arctic expedition, May 
24, 1845. 
— The Bostonians, by Henry James, is more popular in England 
than America. 
— Franz Joseph Haydn, French musical composer, died, May 
26, 1809, aged 77. 
— Sallie Joy White is discoursing on household topics for the 


Boston Cultivator. 
— Sweet Cicely, by Josiah Allen’s Wife, has reached a cireula- 


tion of 20,000 copies. 

— Letters from Hell, by George MacDonald, have reached a sale 
of 10,000 in England. 

— Labor agitation has given the anarchists an opportunity to 
show their fiendish purpose. 

— Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson has written George Eliot and Her 
Heroines, issued by Harper & Brothers. 

— Philip Gilbert Hamerton will contrast French and English 
life in a series of articles for the Atlantic Monthly. 

— Dr. J. H. Vincent, chancellor of the Chautauqua Cirele, will 
describe how he was educated, in The Forum for June. 

— Some university man has evolved the information that leather 
is nothing more or less than the ox ’ide of beef.— Woman’s Journal, 
— There is Indian blood in the viens of the woman who is super- 
intendent of schools at Helena, Montana. She is one of the most 
gifted women of the West. 

— Frank R. Stockton is almost blind, and his literary work is 
done through dictation, his wife being his amanuensis. He wrote 
the Late Mrs. Null in ten months, by dictating three hours a day. 
— The Perkins Institute for the Blind will hold its commence- 
ment exercises in Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, June 1, at 
3 o’clock p. m., with addresses by Governor Robinson and Hon. 
Leverett B. Saltonstall. 

— Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, State Geol- 
ogist of New Hampshire, and Miss Shattuck, of the South Hadley 
Ladies’ Seminary, have gone to the Sandwich Islands to collect 
specimens for the benefit of the museums of their respective institu- 


tions. 


public life. 

— Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., of Chestnut street, face- 
tiously remarked to a friend the other day, as they were discussing 
the recent loss of the Oregon, ‘‘I think the steamer was so dis- 
gusted at the idea of coming to Boston that she committed suicide.’’ 


—Boston Courier. 
— The Institute of Civics, Dr. Henry Randall Waite’s society 


for the better instruction of American yonth and adults in the du- 
ties and privileges of citizenship, is to organize local councils 
throughout the country, the first of which was formed in Boston 
last Friday. 

— The Munroe Conservatory of Oratory, Wesleyan Hall, Bos- 
ton, opens a summer session, July 7, with Dr. C. W. Emerson as 
principal, and Churchill, Rolfe, Butterfield, Alger, Weld, Duryea, 
Alden, Burrell, and Misses Blood, Elbridge, Rogers, Clark, and 
Sanderson as assistants. 

— Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s Bibliography of Educational Literature 
promises to be the most valuable teacher’s aid in home study ever 
issued. We know of no man who is better equipped for such ser- 
vice ; and he has taken the time and been given all the assistance 
necessary for the perfection of the enterprise. 

— Dr. L. Sauveur, Germantown, Pa., issues a very tempting 
program of the Sauveur Summer College of Languages, which 
meets at the State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y., for its eleventh 
session, from July 12 to Aug. 20. This is the school that has been 
at Amherst and Burlington heretofore. He has associated with 
him some twenty teachers from Wellesley, Leipzig, Athens, Strass- 
burg, Pisa, La Sorbonne, Edinburgh, Paris, etc. 

— Dr. L. Wy Baker, physician in charge of the hospital cottages 
at Baldwinville, Mass., whose articles on ‘‘ Infectious Diseases ”’ in 
our recent issues have attracted much attention, has opened a pri- 
vate Medical Home and School for nervous children, in connection 
with the hospital, and provides for the education of children who 
are unable to do full school work or even reside in an ordinary 
family. Dr. Baker has made the physiology of childhood a sub- 
ject of careful study, and has had much experience in the care and 
treatment of children, as well as of nervous diseases generally. He 
is a gentleman with rare qualifications for this new departure in 
education and medical treatment, and will provide for the best 
physical, mental, and moral interests of those committed to his 
care. He will also have accommodations through the summer 
vacation for over-worked teachers whose nervous condition needs 


special care. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Lare Mrs. Nout. By Frank R- 
Stockton. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Clot’, 12mo, 437 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Stockton had previously attracted attention 

to himself by many bright, brief stories, by a fas- 

cinating, literary tone, and by personal popularity 
in the Authors’ Club and among the literary fra- 
ternity generally; but there has been a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to his ability to write a strong 
story, which he has settled in his favor by the pro- 
duction of The Late Mrs. Nu/l, whose characters 
have a charming uniqueness, whose plot has sev- 
eral well sustained uncertainties, and at least 
one decidedly novel creation. Roberta March and 

Junius Keswick are engaged. The rich aunt, 

Widow Keswick, an irate character, is enraged, 

and pronounces her curse upon them, whereat 

Roberta breaks the engagement. Laurence Croft, 

in a matter-of-fact way, decides that he wants to 

Roberta, but, hearing of her previous en- 
gagement, desires to meet Junius Keswick, and in 
inquiring for him gets into the Information Shop 
in New York City, an institution. which he makes 
famous, where a charming young clerk, Annie 

Peyton, interests herself in his inquiries for Junius, 

who happens to be her cousin. She thinks Croft 

lots mischief for Junius, and goes personally to 

cranky Aunt Keswick’s in Virginia to warn 

him of approaching evil ; but as her aunt has set 

her heart and will on her marrying Junius, she 
announces herself as Mrs. Null (Nothing) to 
avoid annoyance. Croft, Junius, Roberta, and 

** Mrs. Null,” —who tells the young people of the 

tion,—spend several days at the Widow Kes- 
wick’s, where accidents, colored servants, and ro- 
mantic incidents figure amusingly, until Croft, 
hospitalled by a fall, proposes marriage to Roberta 
through Junius, her former affiancer and present 
suitor. Before he hears from her, however. to 
know whether she accepts his proffered hand, he 
finds himself ardently in love with Annie,—‘‘ Mrs. 

Null,”’—offers himself with devout zeal, and is 

accepted, complicating matters ridicuously with 

Aunt Keswick, whose temper is voleanic when she 

finds that Mrs. Null was a myth. Junius and 

Roberta marry, of course. But, just when you 

expect the story to end, it dashes off on an unex- 

pected tangent. The vixen,—Widow Keswick,— 
goes over to an eminent, wealthy Virginia bach- 


elor lawyer, who proposed to her in her girlhood | &" 


days and was rejected, and enthusiastically accepts 
his original offer upwards of forty years before. 
He is horrified, but she plays her part so persist- 
ently and devotedly that, after he has exhausted 
his tactics in attempts to escape, he yields and 
consents to wed her. To his great disgust she in- 
sists upon an elaborate church wedding. When 
the friends in large numbers are assembled, the 
couple present themselves at Hymen’s altar, and 
the bachelor, Esquire Boynton, takes her to be his 
lawfully wedded wife, she respectfully declines to 
marry him, and pours forth a torrent of abuse, re- 
vealing her plot to get him in just such a public 
place in order to humiliate him, and voice a long- 
suppressed enmity. It is a remarkably entertain- 
ing book, with strong points well put, and places 
Mr. Stockton as a leader in American fiction. 


Tue Country BANKER: His Clients, Cares, 
and Work, from an experience of forty years. 
By George Rae, with an American preface by 
Brayton Ives. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.50. 
is thé best of success,” and when a 

book on so matter-of-fact a subject as banking and 

finance exhausts a large edition in a few weeks, 
and is at once reprinted in America, starting off 
with a steady sale here, it needs no critic to indorse 
it. The art and the science of finance are ex- 
plained, illustrated, analyzed, and reasoned upon in 

a manner to inspire confidence in its reliability, and 

assist in the practical affairs of life. So far as it 

touches upon political economy it does it with an 
e both to the standard philosophy of finance, and 
circumstances into which modern trade has 
drifted us. He shows how a clever rogue may so 
manage his affairs as to be insolvent for years and 
maintain a ble balance in his banker’s 
hands all the while. ‘‘ In banking, the scope for 
sentiment is limited. The feelings need no more 
be touched by refusing to lend a gentleman money 
without security, than by refusing to make a tour 
with him, or anything else that is simply inconven- 
ient.”” ‘‘ The man who has to pay for the use of 
eapital cannot well undersell the man who is work- 
ing with his own; but the man who is regardless 
how many shillings in the pound he may some day 
pay his creditors has a palpable advantage over 
those who are scrupulous to pay their debts.’’ 

“*There are persons with a certain obliquity of 

business vision who profess to regard a loan from 

a bank and a loan from a private person as things 

morally distinet.’’ The romantic way of putting 

things is specially interesting, choosing as Re does 
suggestive names, such as Littleworth, Bargood, 

Laxey, ete., Cartridge, Booker, Skinner, Scales, 

Coigne, Hyde, Trowell, Railton, Thornton, Hardy, 

Nayler, Ricketts, Bullion, ete. As a reference- 

book, as financial authority, as a hand-book, as a 

historic record, as a book of practical suggestions, 

it must do good service wherever read. It is a 

volume that would be valuable on any teacher’s 

desk. Although the opportunities for the practice 
of banking are rare with the profession, they need 
to keep informed as to the way other people do it. 


Ports AND Prozstems. By George Willis 
Cooke. Boston: Ticknor& Co, Cloth, 12mo, 
398 pp.; price, $1.50. 

A man who has made an enviable reputation as 
acritie in two such volumes as “ Ralph Waldo 
: His Life, Writings, and Ph hy,’’ 


pad Goorge Eliot: A Critical Study 


Life, Writings, and Philosophy,”’ can afford to 
say that he has not the skill or the inclination to 

lay the critic with Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
la ll but we confess that it looks like a bid 
for a compliment, but the volume is interesting 
from first to last. It is refreshing to find such a 
critic. His comments on the average critic are 
neat,—one who “‘ holds his author at arm’s length 
and serutinizes him as he would a fossil.”” He 
says with some feeling, “‘1 would not succeed 
through being unable to love the authors of 
whom I write.’’ Mr. Cooke not only loves Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, and Browning, but he makes us 
love them more than ever. And he does it, not 
by blind praise, but by discriminating apprecia- 
tion of the spirit, thought, and ae of the 
men of whom he writes. He judges Tennyson by 
his best work, by his possibilities, and says there is 
a charm about his poetry not to be found in that 
of any other English poet, and has given to our 
language ‘new beauties and capacities. It takes 
some courage to say this, with the public estimate 
as it is to-day. Of Ruskin he says, ‘‘ He is an 
inspirer of thought rather than a great thinker, 
creating a tendency and an atmosphere which 
shall have impressed themselves throughout human 
eulture.’’ He pronounces Mr. Browning an in- 
terpreter of human nature, with subtle power of 
analysis reaching the inmost impulse of the human 
being. 

Up Your Heaps,'Grris! By Annie 
H. Ryder. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 
We have read this book with unusual interest. 

It treats of subjects of the gravest importance. 

The author writes and thinks, wisely. In the 

eleven chapters of which the contents consists 

there is more sound, practical advice, sensibly put, 
on points of every-day interest to girls, than we 
have ever before seen put into the same number 
of pages. It is a book for study, for companion- 
ship; and the girl who reads it thoughtfully, and 
with an intent to profit by it, will get more real, 
practical help from it than from a term at the best 
school in the country. ‘The chapter on ‘‘ Conver- 
sation’ is grandly suggestive. Good conversa- 
tion, says the author, is the mark of the highest 
culture. One great fault of girls in conversation 
is slang; and what is said upon this point should 
be learned by heart by every girl who has any re- 
gard for herself or respect for the English lan- 

e. Another chapter full of merit is entitled, 

** How to Make the Most of Work.’’ She recog- 

nizes the fact that many American girls of the 

present day scorn work, and lament the lack of 
sufficiently worthy work to their attention. 

Other chapters are upon ‘‘ What to Study’’; 

** The Commonplace’’; ‘‘ Moods’’; Womanli- 

ness ’’; ‘* Girls and Their Friends’’; and each of 

them contains words which deserve to be written 
in letters of gold. 


Tue Epic Sones or Russia. By Isabel 
Florence Ha . With an Introductory 
Note by Prof. Francis J. Child. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. For sale 
by C. H. Whiting. 

To students of popular tradition a real treat is 
now in store through the industry and skill of a 
gifted lady. A translation of the more important 
of the great Russian popular heroic songs have 
long been a desideratum. The work, as now ac- 
complished, is so neatly and appropriately done 
that all who read must feel themselves laid under 
a debt of obligation to the accomplished author. 
Prefixed to the Songs is an Introduction by the 
translator containing a very interesting and in- 
structive account of the origin, nature, and devel- 
opment of these popular songs, as well as the his- 
tory of their discovery and publication in Russia. 
In her preface the author seems to regard these 
songs as legendary in their origin and not native 
myths, as some have supposed. 

The stories in them are as fascinating as any in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, and with as 
slender a basis of probability. Of their beauty 
and poetic power there can be no question. They 
will remind some of the legends which have re- 
cently been deciphered from the Assyrian tablets, 
but with much more of pastoral simplicity and rus- 
tic beauty. They will have an absorbing interest 
for children, and it will be hard for children of a 
larger growth to lay the book down without read- 
ing it through. 

e external make up of the book isa delight 
to the eye. The style of binding is novel, and the 
press-work and paper the same as characterizes 
everything which issues from the house of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. They deserve and will receive 
the thanks of an appreciating public. 


A Toricat Ovtiine or GENERAL His- 
TorY. A Hand-book for Pupils, Teachers, 
and Students. By Henry L. Boltwood, A.M., 
rae of Evanston Township High School. 

hicago: George R. Sherwood & Co. 96 pp; 
price, 60 cents. 

As a guide to teaching history, these ovtlines 
are invaluable. They are the fruits of a long and 
and successful experience in teaching the subject. 
The book is designed to aid in the fall retention 
and systematic grouping of important historic 
events. For example, the great event of the his- 
toric centuries are arranged in order, and it is ex- 
pected that these will be so thoroughly fixed in 
their several centuries that they will be glmost au- 
tomatically recalled when needed. The great his- 
toric nations are treated separately, and in certain 
events in which several nations were involved, 
there is more or less repetition, but this is not by 
any means a defect. The idea of the book is to 


multiply associations, and the study of a topic as 
presented in the history of one nation may bea 
valuable review of what has been partially treated 
of elsewhere. This book is earnestly commended 
to the attention of teachers’ reading circles, and to 


individual teachers and others, who are reading 

history without regular class drill. 

Essays oN EpucaTionAL REFORMERS. 
By R. H. Quick. Reading-Club Edition. 16mo, 
330 pp. Syracuse, N. v.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is an edition of this admirable book from 
new plates, substantially. It comprises sketches 
of eminent educators of modern times, whe have 
introduced a truer philosophy and better methods 
of teaching in their work. It ranks among the 
first of educational histories, and has chapters de- 
voted to the schools of the Jesuits, Ascham, Mon- 
taigne, Ratech, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rous- 
seau, Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Spencer, with an 
appendix of the author’s views, quotations, ete. 
The library of the educator of every grade is in- 
complete without this book. 


J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York, have 
published Ostler Joe and Other Readings; price, 
10 cents. 


Ex-PrestpENtT Hayes’ first magazine 
article was printed in The Brooklyn Magazine 
for May, and treats of ‘‘ National Aid to Pop- 
ular Education,’’—a subject to which Mr. Hayes 
has given considerable study and examination. 


Hoventon, Mirriin & Oo., Boston, will 
shortly publish in the ‘‘ Riverside Classics Series ”’ 
the story of the Cruise of the Alabama, which was 
published in the April Century; Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s Burglars in Paradise is now ready. 
Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Cuartes. H. Garpner, 603 5th 
Avenue, New York City, has published a second 
edition of English History in Rhyme, price,—60 
cents,—which she sells to clergymen and teachers 
for 40 cents. It gives a full genealogy of English 
and Scottish sovereigns, giving claims of Lady 
Macbeth, of Bruce and Baliol, the rise of the Stu- 
arts, ete. It will be found an invaluable aid to 
the memory. 


Messrs. A. C. McCiura & Co., 
cago, will soon issue a new novel bearing the pe- 
culiar title of Haschisch. The author has made 
the plot turn upon a new application of the pow- 
ers of the remarkable Oriental drug, ‘* ha:chisch,”’ 
which is employed in the detection of crime. The 
action of the story,—which is highly dramatic,— 
takes place in New York, Monte Carlo, and 
Paris. 

Tue latest issues of Cassell’s “ Rainbow 
Series’? are: Old Fulkerson’s Clerk; by Mrs. J. 
H. Walworth. Natasgua; by Rebecca Harding 
Davis. King Solomon’s Mines; a thrilling story 
founded on an African legend ; by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, author of ‘‘ Dawn.’’ ‘The previous volumes 
in this series are: A Crimson Stain; by Annie 
Bradshaw. Morgan’s Horror; by Geo. Manville 
Fenn. Price of each volume, 25 cts. 


Cart Boston, Mass., has 
published Boisen and Bernhardt’s Deutches Sprach- 
und Lesebuch. Erster Theil: Besehreibende Dar- 
stellung. Neue Bearbeitung von Hermann B. 
Boisen’s ‘‘ Erster deutscher Tarsus.’’ Revidirt 
und vielfach erweitert und mit einer systematisch 
geordneten Sammlung von tiicken versehen 
von Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, $1.25. Ex- 
amination copies forwarded postpaid on receipt of 
half the retail price, 65 cents, by the publisher. 
Dr. L. Sauveur, an eminent authority, says of this 
work: ‘‘ Professor Boisen’s inductive method for 
the study of German, as revised and enlarged by 
Dr. Wm. Bernhardt, of Washington, D. C., under 
the title of Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch, has 
been thoroughly tested in the College of Languages 
during the session of 1885, and was highly appre- 
ciated by a large number of professional te wee 
of experience and our pupils.’ 


Tue latest issues of Cassell’s National 
Library, edited by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D., 
are Phe Man of Feeling; by Henry Mackenzie. 
The School for Scandal, and the Rivals; by Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. Sermons on the Card, and 
other Discourses ; by Bishop Latimer. Plutarch’s 
Lives of Alexander and Cesar. Castle of Otranto. 
Voyages and Travels; by Sir John Manndeyille. 
She Stoops to Conquer, and The Good-Natured Man; 
by Oliver Goldsmith. The Adventures of Baron 

renck ; translated from the German by Thomas 
Holeroft. The Wisdon of the Ancients; by Lord 
Bacon. Natural History of Selborne; by Gilbert 
White. The Lady of the Lake; by Sir Walter 


Seott. No more valuable ten-cent volumes have | #1 


ever been published in this country. The series 
represents all periods and forms of thought. The 
books are records of history, biography, religion, 
and philosophy; discovery and enterprise ; plays, 
poems, and tales; natural science and natural his- 
tory; art; political economy; with whatever else 
may be worth lasting remembrance. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, will 
—_— in May A History id France under 

azarin, with a Sketch of the Administration of 
Richelieu; by John Breck Perkins. The work 
will be comprised in two volumes, printed in large 
octavo, and will contain phot vure portraits of 
Mazarin, Richelieu, Louis XIIL, Anne of Austria, 
and Condé, 

The next volume in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations 
Series ”’ will be The Story of Germany, by the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould. This contains a very full list of 
illustrations, including portraits from Hermann 
Roman to the present Crown 

’rince. Carefu wn plans of the principal 
battles are also 
This will be followed by The Story of Norway, 


by Professor Boyesen, which contains not a little 
and historical material entirely new to 


American readers. For this volume, also, a num! 
ber of curious illustrations have been secured. 

The Story of Spain, by Edward Everett and 
Susan E. Hale, will follow the ‘* Norway,’’ and 
in this also the historical narrative has been illu- 
minated by a picturesque grouping of the various 
stories avd legends which play so important a part 
in the early Spanish chronicles, and which make 
Spanish history, however literally presented, as 
interesting as a romance. 


The latest issues of Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library are: No. 517. The Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous ; by George Augustus 
Sala; 20 cts. No. 518. The Mystery of Allen 
Grale: a novel; by Isabella F. Mayo; 20 cts, 
No. 519. The Last Days of the Consulate; from 
the French of M. Fauriel; edited by M. L. La- 
lanne; 20 cts. No. 520. Major Frank ; a novel; 
by A. L. G. Bosboom-Toussaint; translated by 
James Akeroyd ; 20 cts. No. 521. War and 
Peace ; an historical novel ; by Count Léon 
Tolstoi; translated by Clara Bell. Part IL.; 
The Invasion, 1807-1812; 25 ets. No. 522, 
Demos: A Story of English Socialism; 25 cts. 
No. 523. Trust Me; a novel; by Mrs. John Kent 
Spender ; 20cts. No. 524. England’s Supremacy : 
Its Sources, Economies, and Dangers; by J. 8S. 
Jeans; 20 cts. 

The recent issues of ‘‘ Harpers Handy Series”’ 
are: No. 64. In Shallow Waters; a novel; by 
Anna Armitt; 25 cts. No. 65. Tulip Place; a 
story of New York; by Virginia W. Johnson; 
25 cts. No. 66. With the Kingat Oxford; a Tale 
of the great Rebellion; by Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A.; 25 ets. No. 67. Sea-Life Sixty Years 
Ago; by Capt. George Bayly; 25 cts. No. 68. 
Doom! an Atlantic Episode; by Justin H. Me- 
Carthy; 25 cts. No. 69. The Choice of Books ; 
by Frederic Harrison; 25 cts. No. 70. Aunt 
Rachel ; a novel; by D. Christie Murray; 25 cts. 
No. 71. Goethe’s Faust; translated by John An- 
ster, LL.D.; 25 cts. No. 72. The Evil Genius; 
a novel; by Wilkie Collins; 25 cts. No. 73. The 
Absentee; an Irish story; by Maria Edgeworth ; 
25 cts. Other volumes in preparation. 


AMONG AUTHORS. 


F. Marion Crawford begins a new novel entitled 
Sarracinesca, in the May number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Mathew Arnold of England is coming to the 
United States this month, and will give one ad- 
dress, ‘‘ A Last Word About America,’’ in three 
or four of the leading cities. 

John Breck Perkins has prepared a work enti- 
tled A History of France Under Mazarin, with a 
Sketch of the Administration of Richelieu, which 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, will publish at 
once. 

Hon. Ellis H. Roberts is to prepare the volume 
on New York in the ‘‘ American Commonwealth 
Series,’’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Hon. Wayne MacVeigh will write the 
volume on Pennsylvavia in the same valuable series. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has prepared a new book on 
the life and career of John B. Gough, entitled 
Platform Echoes, or Living Truths for Head and 
Heart. It will be published by subscription by 
A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The Wreckers, a new novel, by Rev. George 
Thos. Dowling, bearing somewhat on labor trou- 
bles, is said to have started off with more than 
usual success. ‘The first edition was exhausted 
within two days from publication, and the work is 
now in its fourth edition. 


Honghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have about 
ready The Transfiguration of Christ, by the Rev. 
F. W. Gonsaulus, a well known Congregational 
clergyman, formerly of Newton, Mass., and now 
settled in Baltimore ; at the same time, also, the 
handsome local guide-book, Boston I//ustrated, 
which is being caaefully revised by Edwin M. 
Bacon, an expert in this departure of literature. 


The number of prettily printed and utterly 
twaddling little books of rhyme brought out in 
these days, says the New York Tribune, is some- 
thing calculated to rouse the most stolid reviewer 
to frenzy. What literary America particularly 
needs is a school of critics who will promulgate 
the doctrine that, while commonplace prose can 
be patiently, if sadly, endured, commonplace verse 
is criminal and has no appoivted niche in the econ- 
omy of nature and life. Most thoughtful readers 
will indorse this criticism. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Haschisch ; a novel ; by. Thorold King ; cloth, price 
00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Whom God Hath Joined; a novel; by Eliz G. Martin; 
cloth, price $100. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Class-Book of Geology ; by Archibald Geikie, LL.D.; 
price $2.60....Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves: Nature Se- 
ries; by Sir John Lubbock, LL D.; price #1 25. London: 
Macmillan & Co. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. 
Not His Daughter; an American novel; by Will Her- 


bert; price 8100. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
The Lady of the Lake; by Sir Walter Scott ; price 10 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


Ray’s Tablets: Text Examples in Arithmetic; in 8 Nos. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Ward’s Graded Lessons and Letter Writing and Busi- 
ness Forms; for schools and academies; published in 4 
parts. New York: A.8. Barnes & Co. 

German Grammar and Reader: Hermann B. Boisen’s 
First Course in German; in 2 parts; revised and enlarged 
by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

Students’ Songs ; compiled and edited by William H. 
Hills, Harvard class of 1880; price 50 cents. Cambridge: 
Moses King. ; 

Scriptures Hebrew and Christian; arranged and edited 
for young readers: by Edward T. Bartlett, A.M.,and John 
P eters, Ph.D.; Vol. L., Hebrew Stories; price $1.50 .... 
Canoeing in Kanuckia; by the Commodore and the Cook; 
illustrated; price 50 cents. New York; G. P. Putnam’s 

ns. For sale by C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

Joseph, the Prime Minister; by Rey. William M, Taylor 

-D, LL.D....Economies for the People; by R. R. Bow, 
ker....A Victorious Defeat; aromance: by Wolcott Bal- 
estier; illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

oltwood, A.M.; price cents. Chicago; Geor er- 
wood & Co. 

Trust Me; a novel; by Mra. John Kent Spender; 


20c. 

emacy; by J. 8, ; 

New York; Harper & brothers, 4s 
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TO THE DANDELION, 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, up- 
hold; 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’er-joyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May mateh in wealth,—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 

’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye, 


‘Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time ; 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent,— 
His conquered Sybaris,—than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass ; 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze,— 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways,— 
Of leaves that slamber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind; of waters blue, 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap; and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth 


move. 


My ao i earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long ; 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art ! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its seanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living of God’s book. 
—JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


Illinois is divided into educational zones,—the 
northern, central, and southern. If named from 
their relative luxuriance of educational thought 
in the above order, they might be called the torrid, 
temperate, aud frigid zones. The teachers of the 
temperate zone assembled in convention, a short 
time since, at Peoria, It was reported to be the 
largest convention ever heldin the State. J udgin 
from the character of the papers,—all of whic 
have been published by an enterprising educational 
journalist,—we should judge that it was also one 
of the most températe conventions ever held in the 
State. Not being an eye witness, we have under- 
taken to inform ourselves from these reports. By 
the way, we must say, for the information of any 
of our readers seeking knowledge of this meeting, 
that this said enterprising journal, in which all the 
papers are printed, is published in Peoria, at No. 
—, on street,—we have forgotten the 
exact figures. And this is a very serious omission ; 
for, in Illinois, educational journals are so numer- 
ous that, unless you can locate the one you are 
seeking by street and number, you are quite apt to 
go astray. 

These papers strike me as perfectly harmless, if 
they are not eminently helpful; which will, I 
hope, be regarded as high commendation. It 
certainly has the merit of being truthful. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS, 


in these latter times, seem to have borrowed some 
of the fundamental ideas of political conventions. 
The managers look over the State or zone from 
which the convention is to be drawn, and deter- 
mine, first, the different geographical districts that 
are to have representation upon the program. 
They next prepare a list of the teachers in these 
different districts, who have not yet been ‘‘ hon- 
ored by a place on any previous program.”’ 
From these they select the bulk of their orators 
and essayists. The person selected must be popu- 
lar enough to have a number of friends in the con- 
vention that will applaud anything he may say, 
but ‘‘ not so popular or talented,’’—some of the 
grumblers say,—‘‘ as to endanger the supremacy 
of the ring.” 

Now we prefer to believe that all this is libelous, 
and that “‘all things are what they seem.” This 
is the only safe ground for a layman to stand on; 
and we prefer to be safe. Still, there is some in- 
ternal evidence that there are a few grains of truth 
in the accusations. The most striking indication 
of this to a layman is the character of the papers 

resented. Candor compells us to affirm that the 
lutarchian principal has not been rigidly pur- 
sued in filling this program ; they have evidently 
tried to make the office honor the man, rather 
than the man the office. 
_ What is the purpose of organizing and maintain- 
ing these conventions ? We ask: for information, 


Messrs X, Y, and Z,—unknown factors in these 
conventions, —declare that their chief purpose is to 
manufacture sentiment favorable to the elevation 
of Mr. A, B, or C,—who is a known quantity in 
the convention,—to a higher round on the ladder 
of fame. ** If this is not it, what is it 2’? Well, 
we give it up; but we don’t quite believe that’s it. 
_ Some cynical people call them mutual admira- 
tion societies. So they are; but they can be that 
and have a worthy purpose besides. I would not 
give a fig for any society that is not a mutual ad- 
miration society. If people, joined mind and 
heart in any great work, have not in each one of 
them enough real merit to command the admira- 
tion of his fellows who come to know him best, 
then they are a poor lot, and had better disband. 
But a mutual admiration society and a society 
for mutual admiration are quite different institu- 
tions. Those of us outside of the professional fold 
are wont to regard teachers’ conventions and insti- 
tutes as agencies for the upbuilding of a profession 
of teaching. Teaching, as pursued throughout the 
country, is a trade merely. There are artistic 
teachers as there are artistic carpenters and black- 
smiths. But, in the main, teaching is done by 
rule of thumb. What can a teachers’ convention 
do toward elevating the rank and file of teachers 


FROM ARTIZANS TO ARTISTS ? 


1. It can search out those teachers who are stu- 

dents of their art and require them to set forth 
what they have found out. These are not men 
and women standing on house-tops petitioning the 
public for recognition, and receiving it because of 
their “‘ continual coming.’’ They must be sought 
to be found, but they are. 
2. It can search out those who are studying the 
science of teaching and hear what contributions 
they have to make to a body of educational doe- 
trine. 

It is thus that the convention may be trans- 
formed from a dress- e to a severe study of 
some new tactics. This may discourage the mere 
formalists and the claquers, and the convention 
may not be the “‘ ever assembled in the 
State,’’ butit will be the best. A convention that 
awakens in fifty active, inquiring minds a new 
idea fundamental to the art of teaching, is of in- 
finitely greater worth to education in the State, 
than is a convention numbering its thousands, that 
spends its time in listening to educational platitudes 
set forth in sophomorical style, and wastes its en- 
ergy in applauding, them. A convention of sci- 
entists, in any other field, have to listen only to 
men who claim to have found out something new 
Those supposed to be students of educational sci- 
ence might learn something from the students of 
the science of nature. 

It is often said that a convention is worth all it 
costs for 


THE SOCIAL BENEFITS IT CONFERS, 


True enough. But why not borrow some ideas 
from business as well as politics, and make it worth 
much more than it costs. These dress -parade 
conventions work an actual injury to the p 

of educational science among the teachers. 7 hey 
return from them disappointed in having heard 
nothing that they did not know before, and settle 
down to the conviction that there is nothing more 
to learn, else the ‘‘ greatest convention ever held in 
the State,’’ would have given them some hint 
of it. 

The remedy is obvious. Stop dress-parading on 
the Potomac out of sight of the enemy, and enter 
upon the battle of the Wilderness. Though thou- 
sands fall by the way this is the only road to the 
emancipation of the teacher. Let us hear more 
from original investigators, even at the sacrifice of 
the reiteration of educational platitudes and tru- 
isms, or of the class-meeting experience of some 
brother who has discovered a new method of mar- 
shalling his pupils into and out of the school 
building. 

There is another practice which teachers seem to 
have borrowed from our method of conducting po- 
litical affairs. The teachers ablest to lead are the 
least inclined to do so. The methods of the edu- 
cational politician are not pleasing to them. They 
stay at home, or if they attend, they merely serve as 
fringe for the convention,—more ornamental than 
useful. They refuse to enter the arena with the 
educational rustlers and compete for recognition 
and place. So the educational rustlers take all 
the cake of preferment, while the rank and file are 
regaled on educational chaff. 

Does our criticism seem severe, and we to be 
losing our amiability ? Our best apology is that 
it vexes us sorely to see such leaden results spring- 
ing from such golden opportunities. 

A LAYMAN, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


ol. IV., No. 1, of the Magazine of Western History, 
Illustrated fer nee 1886, has a very interesting and val- 
uable table of contents. ‘‘ The East and West Relativel 
Considered,” by Rev. William Barrows, is an article full 
of historic interest. The other prominent pe Ts are: 
“Early Times in Belpre,” by Mary D. Steele; “ Manu 
script of Solomon Spaulding and the Book of Mormons;” 
* Banks and Bankers of Cleveland,” No 3; “‘ The Muni- 
cipal Growth of Cleveland,” No, 1; portraits and sketches 
of the lives of Mathew Taylor, Dr. John B. Harmon, Dr 
W.J. Scott, Dr. M. L. Brooks, Francis Sessions, and Henry 
Childs, The biographical sketches of Detroit men include 
D. Bethune Duffield, James Macmillan, and Russell A. 
Alger, by Walter Buell. Published at Cleveland, O.; price 
$5.00 a year. 


— The Overland Monthly, for May, 1886, is devoted to 
articles exclusively on the history of the development of 
the country. Published at San Francisco, Cal. Price, 
$4.00 a year, single numbers 35 cents. The sketches are 
all local, being of a trouting vacation in the Sierras, of 
the experiences of the California volunteers of ’61, and 
of the lonely vigil of an Indian woman in Trinity County, 
whe waited for a year alone, almost without food, fire, or 
shelter, at the rendezvous where her slain husband was 
to have pues her. There are also brief studies of the 

rison-labor question and liquor license question in Cal- 
Hornia: a ringing poem of Spanish California, “The Ri- 
vals”; besides other poems, and the usual excellent re- 
views, editorials, etc. Among the briefer contributions 


is one in memory of Doctor Taylor,—a remarkable, early 
Californian,—by Hon. Horace Davis, ' 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Association met at 
South Braintree on Friday, May 14, in the Con- 
gregational Church at 9 a.m. ; Edgar R. Downs, of 
Weymouth, occupied the chair. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Mr. Dyer of South Braintree. 


The first paper was given by C. Boylston of 
Milton ; topic,— 


The Pupil’s Part in His Own Education. 


It is a mistake to aim at filling the minds of pu- 
pils with a knowledge of facts rather than to de- 
velop his powers through exercising them. The 
aim should be to secure the right activity on the part 
of the pupil. 'Theidea of a pupil implies a teacher, 
and the teacher’s business is to assign some form 
of activity to the pupil, and aid only so far as is 
consistent. There are two extremes: the teacher 
may do too little and fall short of the desired end, 
or he may do too much and “‘o’er-step the mod- 
esty of nature.’’ The best teacher stimulates to 
exercise on the part of the pupil, but does not do 
his work for him. He throws the pupil upon his 
own efforts, and guides and encourages the pupils 
to work for themselves. This work is to lead the 
pupils to observe for themselves, which is the basis 
of all knowledge. It is the natural way, and our 
methods must conform to nature or they fail. 
When we go beyond this experience or observation 
we supersede his powers instead of exercising them, 
and he has only confused notions. We cannot too 
often look back into our own childhood and early 
youth and study the action of our minds. See 
when and how we came to know the things we 
know the best. The lessons we drew from obj 
in nature, and the things we learned ourselves made 
the most lasting impressions and did us most good, 
The pupil must owe everything to his own exer- 
tions, which it is the function of the teacher to en- 
courage and direct. A child can only learn to do by 
doing, and he cannot do anything without it results 
in some learning. The natural sciences are the 
best foundation of all future habits of observation 
and study. Lead them in every way to make their 
own investigations and draw their own inferences. 
Handle, measure, weigh, com , observe, name, 
and describe. Topical work leads to independent 
efforts and good habits of study and research, as 
well as other good results. Accustom them to 
make diagrams to illustrate facts of the lesson. 
Instill into their nature the courage of I can and 
the cowardice of I can’t; have memory gems em- 
bodying these ideas. ‘Thus we arouse moral and 
intellectual life which leads to the best develop- 
ment. 

The second paper was given by G. I. Aldrich, 
Supt. of Schools of Quincy and Milton. Among 
the salient points discussed by Mr. Aldrich were : 
Amount of work accomplished depends upon 
good health, facility of doing work, and the kind 
of preparation for the class work. There shoulb de 
noworry. Everything should be carefully planned, 
and be progressive in character. There is needed 
tact in combining classes in ungraded schools. 
There must be good school habits formed, and con- 
stant occupation furnished. Busy work tends to 
make agood school. Few penalties are needed in 
schools where self-control, cheerfulness, and activ- 
ity arefostered by the teacher. The real school, 
graded or ungraded, consists of a good teacher and 
earnest pupils. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Wentworth of Braintree thought the un- 
graded school often gave individuality to the 
teaching. He thought large classes were not gen- 
erally successful. Variety in school work was an 
element of value. Success depends upon what is 
done and how it is done. Recitations are gener- 
ally not conducted properly. They should be con- 
ducted mainly by the pupils and superintended by 
the teacher. Topics should be suggested and de- 
veloped methodically. 

The Legal Rights of Teachers. 

The third , on the aboye topic, was by 0. 
T. Gray, of Hyde Park, Mass. 

Theory is one thing, and practice in the school- 
room is quite another. The time will come when 
the teacher’s business and work will be that of the 
professional. Mr. Gray stated the general propo- 
sitions of law that appertain to the teacher and the 
teacher's work: (1) The relations of the teacher 
to the school committee, and the contract made to 
teach with the town and city through the proper 
officers; the contract holds with the teacher the 
same as with all other persons. (2) The school 
officers under the law are made autocratic, and their 
must be obeyed. (3) The authority of the teacher 
over the pupils is derived from the committee. 

The principles well established in Massachusetts 
are that the teacher stands in the place of the par- 
ent derived from the old maxim of English com- 
mon law. The teacher may do in securing obedi- 
ence what the parent may reasonably do. The 
methods of exercising this authority must conform 
to a sound /egal judgment, something more than 
common discretion is requi 

The authority of the teacher must be limited to 
the school-room and grounds and within school- 


‘|hours. The authority of the teacher in adminis- 


tering punishment must be exercised according to 
the circumstances, with a ‘‘sound judgment.’’ 
The courts are left to decide whether the circum- 
stances justify the punishment and the reasonable- 
ness of the kind and extent of the punishment. 
What is a reasonable punishment, under the law, 
admits of a wide range of conditions. Punishment 


is always — that is not required to secure 
upils cannot be always 


obedience. 
alike for the same offense. A healthy y may 
receive punishment which would not be /egally 


justified if inflicted upon a frail girl. In the case 


of a sickly child it is always wise to refrain from 
punishment. Pynishment must be for 


some specific offense. ‘Teachers have no right to 
inflict punishment unless the child understands 
the nature of the offense. 

Discipline by suspension or expulsion is, as a 
rule, better than the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. It is safer and wiser for the teacher, as it 
places the responsibility upon the committee. 

For acts of an immoral character committed out- 
side of school-house and grounds, the teacher has 
no jurisdiction,—in criminal cases the parent has 
the right of defense. The teacher should deal 
only with acts committed in the school-room and 
grounds in school-hours. Insults offered to teach- 
ers or others, outside of school, are beyond the 
teachers’ rights. They have no jurisdiction. 

The teacher has no legal control over the peril 
before the child reaches the school-grounds or 
building, or after the child has left feng Ifa 
child lingers around the house or grounds and 
commits an offense, the teacher may immediately 
attend to the case and inflict punishment. The 
teacher has no right to expel a pupil absolutely. 
They may suspend temporarily. ‘The committee 
only can expel permanently. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Daniels of Brookline moved that the ques- 
tion of holding one day sessions of the Association 
be referred to the officers of the Association. 

W. E. Sheldon, secretary National Educational 
Association, extended a cordial invitation to the 
members to attend the meeting of the National 
Association at Topeka, Kas. 


The New Education. 


The first regular paper was given by Mrs. J. C. 
A. Page, of Needham, on ‘‘The New Eduea- 
tion. 

The old is valuable only as a stepping-stone to 
the new and the better. he principles and 
methods of the ‘‘ new education’? are yet to be 
evolved which shall lead to better results. No 
pos elevator has yet been invented to lift the 
uman mind to a higher plane without personal 
individual effort. ‘The popular ‘‘ new education’ 
of this day has proved already a failure in the 
higher grades of the schools. The nature and need 
of youth is for practical education. This has been 
too largely neglected. Education has been too 
much one-sided. Every reform isin danger of de- 
feating its own purpose through radicalism. A 
classical education is desirable, even for those seek- 
ing a purely practical education. Mental disci- 
pline can be secured when it is codrdinate 
with manual training. 

The kindergarten system proceeds upon this 


principle. It is in harmony with manual training. 
Mrs. Page cited the opinions of Mr. Belfield of 
Chicago, Professor Woodward, Superintendent 


MacAlister of Philadelphia, and others, in favor 
of the introduction of manual training into the 
public school system of the country, and clai 
that this was the way to solve the problem of the 
new education ’’ demanded by the age. 

The next paper was given by Hon. E. A. - 
gar, of Trenton, N. J., on ‘‘ Geography.”’ 8 
showed the practical value of this branch of study, 
and suggested the methods of teaching the subject 
in a strictly scientific manner. The paper was full 
of practical hints and suggestions, and was listened 
to with marked attention. 

The concluding paper of the day’s sessions was 
iven by J. E. Hoar, of Brookline, on ‘‘ Scientific 
emperance in Schools.”’ 


EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session the Town Hall was 
crowded, the citizens mingling with the visiting 
es. The Euterpe Quartette of Boston 
rendered choice selections with elegant taste and 
skill, while the Hayward quartette, of local fame, 
enlivened the occasion with popular selections. 
Dr. D. B. Hagar of Salem was in his merriest 
mood, and stories of school-room life flowed racily. 
His address had also happy historical allusions, he 
having been an active member of the association 
thirty-five years ago, and he contrasted the early 
and the latter days with good effect. We shall 
give more prominent places to these references 
next week. 

Rey. A. E, Winship, of the JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION, read a paper upon the ‘* Power of In- 
tellectual Leadership,’’ which set forth with vigor- 
ous thought, delicate sentiment, and bright illus- 
trations the privileges the teacher is to have in the 
future of the profession. 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, U. S. A., gave a bril- 
liant military address, emphasizing the use that 
may be made in geography and history of a knowl- 
edge of the art of war. His analysis of the Rev- 
olutionary War plans of the British and American 
leaders was most effective. To have heard it is to 
know how to teach history as one could not with- 
out the points he made. His references to his ex- 
periences among the Indians of the Northwest was 
as entertaining as any popular lecture. It is a 
great good fortune for the educators of New Eng- 
land to have so gifted a man with such varied and 
valuable experiences at their command for public 
occasions. 


SATURDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
Saturday morning was devoted to the business 
reports and the reading of the following papers: 
The Definition of Education,”’ by N.S. French, 
Weymouth ; Class Exercise, ‘‘ Early Steps in 
Music,”’ by Miss A. M. Clark, Hyde Park; and 
** Vocal Culture”? (with readings) by Mrs. J. M. 
Lord, Braintree. 

We hope to present a full report of Mr. French’s 
paper in a later issue of Tum JOURNAL. It de- 
serves it. 

Miss Clark’s admirable results as shown by the 
class were much applauded. 

Mrs. Lord’s paper we shall be compelled to re- 


serve,for a later date. Her delivery was an object 
lesson in itself. ; 
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State Editor, Gro. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 


—The schools of Winnebago have) 


made marked progress during the past two years 
under the principalship of M. O. Naramore. The 
course of study recently issued is up with the times, 
and shows that Mr. Naramore is fully alive to the 
interest of his school. 

J. L. Hartwell, of the Washington (IIl.) schools, 
has been reélected principal with an increase of 
salary. This means $1,200 for eight months. 

The Galena high school gave an entertainment 
recently. The Gazette gives Professor Bostwick 
and his able corps of teachers a high compliment 
for the su ul carrying out of a delightful 

rogram. 

d J. T. Johnston, princi of the Franklin 
school, Peoria, has been sick for some time. He 
finally quit teaching altogether. He is now with 
friends in Dayton, O., and seems to be gaining 
somewhat. His many friends in Peoria and else- 
where hope for his speedy recovery, and that he 
may soon begin work again with his usual vigor. 

Peoria Co. will hold one week’s institute, begin- 
ning June 28. O.T. Bright of Chicago and John 
Cook of Normal are among the prominent instruc- 
tors from abroad. 

It is pro to hold a joint meeting of the 
Carroll and Stephenson Co. teachers at Freeport, 
for one week, beginning the 25th of July. If 
Sa Krape and Mastin combine efforts we may 
lock for a rousing institute. 

Principal Howell of Lena, it is said, is bringing 
his first year’s work in that place toward a very 
successful close. He has made many friends. 

S. Y. Gillan has been reélected principal of the 
Danville high school, — salary $1,400. G. W. 
Powell, of Upper Alton, will remain another year. 
J. D. Hess, of Griggsville, has received bis ap- 

intment, and they say that the people of West 

ana know a good principal when they find him, 
and for that reason L. S. Ham will remain their 
principal. 

John Trainer of Macon Co., A. A. Krape of 
Stephenson, and Sanford of Ogle, will not be can- 
didates for reélection to the office of county super- 
intendent at the coming election. 

InLrno1s.—The contest in history proposed by 
the Savanna schools, took the form of a chal- 
lenge, and was promptly accepted by the Mt. 
Carroll schools and country schools of the county. 
The examination was conducted by the county su- 
perintendent, who observed all the rules and reg- 
ulations attendant upon such contests. Five of 
the papers were marked 79 each. In ascertaining 
the authors of the lucky numbers, it was found 
that two were from the Savanna schools, two from 
the Mt. Carroll, and one from the rural schools. 


InDIANA. — Prof. Adolph Gerber, of Johns 
Hopkins University, recently elected professor 
of Modern Languages in Earlham College, will 
spend the summer in France prosecuting his 
studies. 

’ President Jordan of the State University will 
address the graduating class of the Warsaw high 
school at their commencement exercises, May 28. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KaAnsAs.—Elk Co. Institute will be conducted 
by Prof. I. C. MeNeill, of Kansas City. Prof. 


M. L. Moody and Hon. E. G. Dewey will assist 
as instructors. Supt. John Randolph, of Girard, 
will conduct for eo! Supt. MeCullough at 
Mound City, with O. S. Riggs of Pleasanton, and 
Miss M. P. Spencer of the State Normal School, 
as instructors. In Republic Co., Prof. W. I. 
Graham, of Baker University, will conduct an in- 
stitute. His assistants will be E. T. Ingham of 
Columbus, and L. K. Billingsley of Lawrence. 
Supt. Lawrence has certainly secured a very able 
corps for his institute. 

Supt. Winans of Junction City has been re- 


elected, at a salary of $1,500. 
nding a few 


Professor Black of Pittsburg is 

weeks at the State normal. He has been reélected 
to the principalship of Pittsburg schools, at an ad- 
vanced salary of $100 a month. We understand 
that Mr. Black is to conduct the Crawford Co. 
Institute. 

John A. McClain, of this year’s normal class, 
has been elected superintendent at Osage City, at 
$100 per month. 

Supt. Hoover of Seneca has accepted the super- 
intendency at Concordia for the coming year. 

A. Gridley, Jr., has resigned the superintend- 
ency at Winfield, and we presume his successor 
will have been chosen ere this is in type. 

Supt. Klock of Emporia has been unanimously 
reélected. 

In the Chautauqua Co. Institute, T. W. Con- 
way will conduct with J. C. Hamm and A. M. 
Johnston as instructors. Supt. Harvey of Ottawa 
conducts the institute at a, Coffey Co. 
In Atchison Institute, O. C. Hill, of Hiawatha, 
is to conduct, and O. M. Bowman, of Seneca, will 
assist in the work of instruction, At Ottawa A. S. 
Olin will conduct the Franklin Co. Institute, with 
G. I. Harvey and Jno. Dietrich as instructors. 
In Cloud Co., Supt. Winans of Junction City will 
conduct, and Viola V. Price, of the State normal, 
will instruct. 

State Editor, W. J. COx, Hancock. 

MIcHIGAN.—Prof. John Goodison, of the State 
normal school, will conduct summer classes in 
geography and drawing at Ypsilanti, from July 5 
to Aug. 14, 1886. Teachers and students who 
wish to obtain the best instruction in these branches 
cannot do better than to place themselves under 
the tuition of Professor Goodison. ; 

The Union school building at Manistee, worth 
$45,000, was destroyed by fire, April 26. 

The enrollment at the State normal school has 
reached 850, the highest in the history of the in- 
stitution. 

Twenty college presidents and seventy-four col- 
lege professors have been selected from the gradu- 
ates of Michigan University, to say nothing of the 
numerous lesser lights that have been kindled at 
the ‘‘ Catholepistemiad.”’ 

Professor Dow, of the Homer Union schools, 
will deliver the Decoration Day oration in that vil- 
lage, May 31. 

State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. A. W. Rankin has been 
reéleeted principal of the Owatonna public schools 
for the ensuing year, at a salary of $1,400; Miss 
Harris, at $70 per month; Miss Libbie Crandall, 
at $35 per month; Miss Culver, at $45 per 
month. A number of the present teachers de- 


The students of the State University raised $50 
for the St. Cloud sufferers from the tornado. 

The enrollment in the Mankato public schools 
is over 1200,—a considerable increase over that of 
last year. 

Duluth school board has decided to build a 
$15,000 schoolhouse. 

Stillwater had 1,360 pupils in school during the 
month ending March 6. 

The Rochester city schools celebrated Washing- 
ton’s birthday with appropriate exercises. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yorx.—A check, recently presented at 
the Catskill National Bank, called for the pay- 
ment of ‘‘ aityate’’ dollars. We hope this expos- 
ure of bad spelling on a check will help to put a 
check on bad spelling. 

Of 170 new 1 built last year, only 
about 70 had their plans properly inspected by 
the commissioners according to law. 

The winners of the Hamilton College oration 
prizes have been announced: The Pruyn medal, 

* Scholar in Politics,’’ Edward Fitch; Head prize, 
‘* Military Services of Alexander Hamilton,’’ W. 
H. Hotchkiss; Kirkland prize, ‘‘ Oratory of the 
Apostles,” Harry B. Yolles. Hamilton has 
twenty scholarships of $1,000 each, founded and 
endowed by friends of the college, the income of 
which is mainly aupeapretes to the assistance of 
meritorious and indigent students. 

New York City has been enjoying an exhibition 
of industrial work, done by pupils under fifteen 
years of age. Prizes were offered for modeling, 
designing, needlework, sewing, metal work, print- 
ing, and bread-making. The city papers admit, 
with shame, that the Philadelphia public schools 
made the most creditable exhibition. n, 
Cleveland, Chicago, New Haven, and St. Louis 
were among the foreign exhibitors. 

A committee of the common council has been 
visiting the ward schools of Syracuse to see whether 
all the money asked for by the board of education 
ought to be granted. They report that there is 
hardly a decent blackboard in the whole city, and 
agreed that the reason so many little children had 
to wear spectacles was because they had to strain 
their eyes to see the work on the boards. Then 
there has been no singing taught for many years. 
It was dropped out of the course as an economical 
device, many years ago, and has never been 
restored 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDBON, Alliance, 

Ounto.—The Southern Ohio Teacher, published 
at New Vienna, has reached its sixth number. 
is wide awake and practical. 
editor and publisher. 

Supt. Richardson, of Sedalia, Mo., has several 
institute engagements in Ohio this summer, 

Prof. E. H. Stanly, of Mt. Union College, 
been appointed city schoel examiner for Alliance. 


State Editur, OC. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
Wisconsin.—Dr. W. F. Bundy expects to with- 
draw from the teachers’ ranks, at the close of the 
resent school year, to practice medicine in Aurora, 
. He has been, for the last three years, pro- 
fessor of natural sciences in the Whitewater nor- 
mal school. Mrs. L. B. Shepard, principal of the 
model school grammar grade, in the same institu- 
tion, is to leave at the close of the year, it being 
purposed to consolidate the preparatory and gram- 
mar departments. Miss Clara F. Robinson, a 
graduate of the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Mass., and at present teaching in the Taun- 
ton high school, has been secured as teacher of 
drawing and English branches. Miss Rose Web- 
ster, of the present senior class, has been engaged 
as assistant in the Janesville high school for the 
coming year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— The students of the Medical College at Bur- 
lington, to the number of 125, have struck against 
Dr. L. M. Bingham, professor of surgery. When 
he delivered his first lecture only six students were 

resent. They claim that his clinics have been 
ailures, and have petitioned him to resign. 

— Hen. Justus Dartt, ex-Governor Farnham, 
and Dr. Bullard, a committee chosen to examine 
candidates for a cadetship at West Point, have 
recommended Fred R. Ross, of St. Johnsbury, 
nephew of Judge Ross of the Supreme Court. 
Those ranking next in order were Charles C. 
Jameson of Stannard, and Lorene E. Partridge of 
Peacham. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— No less than fifty Dartmouth students have 
been suspended until the payment of their tuition 
is made, and two sophomores have been dismissed 
for using false excuses. 

The faculty and students have had a formal in- 
vitation to be present at the unveiling of the 
Daniel Webster statue at Concord, June 17. 

— Annie W. Baer has been writing for the 
Dover Enquirer some interesting papers upon the 
early teachers of Somersworth, their work, their 
pay, and their standing in the community. 

Supt. Patterson has held a county institute at 
Farmington and Portsmouth, with very large at- 
tendances. Dover teachers voted unanimously to 
attend the meetings at Portsmouth on Thursday 
and Friday. By a law passed at the last session 
of the legislature, teachers can attend these 
meetings for three days each year, and their pay 


It 
S. M. Taggart is 


has | 


goes on as if their schools kept. 

— Arbor Day was observed at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, by the students and President 
ae, who spent the day in beautifying the 


— Graduating exercises were held at Frances- 
town Academy, Friday night, followed by a re- 
ception. The graduating class numbered eight. 


H. 8. Daggett has had charge of the Hillsboro 
schools for nineteen years. 

Winchester township, Adams Co., is to have a 
township superintendent. 

The Coshocton Age sustains 2 meritorious edu- 
cational column, with J. M. Yarnell editor. 

Supt. T. E. Orr, of Bridgeport, has resigned to 
take a position on the editorial staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Stockman. I believe he is to conduct the 


— Arbor Day was observed by the New Lon- 
don Grange and some of the citizens. They 
planted nearly two hundred maples in the village 
and around svhool-houses. 

— Scholars of the Franklin schools observed 
Arbor Day by setting out around the high-school 
building a dozen shade-trees. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


clined reélection. 


poultry department. — The nineteenth annual speaking of original 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


The Summer College of Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT., 
Opens July 12th for Six Weeks. 


For Programmes, etc,, address 
W. A, DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 


Or the President, L. A. STAGER. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E, 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHEPARD'S 


Has already been adopted, SOLELY ON ITS MERITS in SIXTY - SIX institutions, of which we have space 
to give only the following : 


Manual Training*School of Wash- Univeristy of the South, Tenn. 


ington Uniy., St. Louis, Mo. 


| AN IMPORTANT BOOK. * Multum in Parvo.” 


The Essentials of Geography: 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


CHEMISTRY 


Southbrid High School, Mass. 
Whitinsville 


Lewis Coll Polytechnk Me irket, Va. Attleboro High School “ 
Lewis College, Mo. ‘olytechnic Inst. New Market, Va. eboro High Schools, By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Wi J 
Central College, Mo. Farmington Normal School, Me. | Ware High School R, Supt. of Sel Weymouth, Mass 
Penn. College, Pa. Gorham Normal School, Me. Randolph High School, bd It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
Mercersburg College, Pa. Gorham High School, Me. Groton High School, Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the 
Iowa Agricultural College, Ia. St. Paul’s Sehool, Concord, N. H. Indianapolis High School, Ind. hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and 
Simpson Centena y College, Ia, Mt. Vernon High School, N. H. Wayne High School, Ind. pene yay geography a pupil should be required to 
Eartham College, Ind. Claremont High School, N. H. Birmingham igh School, Mich. commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large 
Woodstock High School, Vt Ypsilanti High School, Mich. geographies, any one of which, may be used in con- 
This book is in octavo form, bound 


Wabash College, Ind. 
Vincennes University, Ind. 
Napa College, Cal. 

St. Augustine College, Cal. 

Nat'l Deaf Mute College, D. C. 
Gainesville College, Ga. 

State Agricultural College, Fla. 


Bristol Academy, 


Institute, Lyndon Ctr, Vt. 
Chelsea High School, Mass, 


Worcester Academy, Mass. 
Greylock Inst., So. W’mst’n, Mass. 
Stoughton High School, = 


Send for special circular giving a full list of schools and opinions. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


nection with it, 
in flexible covers. 
Price, 30 cents; sent to any address, postpaid, 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
supplied, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Green Bay High School, Wis. 
Baldwinsville High School, N. Y. 
Terre Haute Normal School, Ind. 
Ironton High School, Ohio. 

Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo, 
Farmville Normal School, Va. 


Taunton, Mass. 


ENLARGED AND REVISED. 


Reduced to’ 25 Cents! 


Manual af Gymnastics, 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL snp PROGRESSIVE. 


Address New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SUMMER 


OF THE 


MONROE CONSERVATORY OF ORATORY, 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Attention paid to the culture of indi . 
Principal w pa. vidual voices 


568 cow 


n his scientific system of voice training, and the Action of 
@ course of lectures by men eminent in oratory or literature. For further information or circular, address 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Principal. 


SESSION 


esture exercises. Lectures by the 


Daily voice and 
e Nerve Centers in Gesture. Also 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.5&., AND T. J. McCONNON, Pua. D. 
Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz. - $ .72 
Answers to Number Tablets rcopy, - 12 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, per - 105 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stam ps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Sepplonntney Werk arranged for schools of all grades. In 

twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 

solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 

used for corrections, other Frecasses of solving the same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 

,|whie 8a firm suppo e whole, and effec ee e 

pencil without the use of desk OF other support. . 


tay Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 327 Sansome Street, 
BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


209 Wabash Ave. 


107 Chambers Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


EACHERS and STUDENTS are requested 
Publishers, Provi- 
lucements for 


ZOKOLOGY 


to write to J. A. & R. A. 
dence, R. L., for special ind 
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compositions for the prizes endowed by Mr. Wm. 
G. Meansin Phillips Academy, Andover, was held 
May 11; and the successful speakers were, Henry 
George Hotaling,of San Francisco, Cal., first prize, 
‘* What Constitutes a Successful Novelist ’’ ; Sam- 
uel Came Lawrence, of Falmouth, Mass., second 
prize, “St. Augustine,—a poem”; S. Cristy 
Mead, of Greenwich, Ct., third prize, ‘‘ The Uses 
and Abuses of the Pardoning Power.’’ The 

kers were trained, as usual, by Prof. J. W. 
Charchill, and the music was by the Phillips 
Academy orchestra. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The business course in the New Haven 
high school received a thorough consideration by 
the Board of Education, at their meeting last Fri- 
day evening. It has not yet been as successful in 
its operation as desired by the board and superin- 
tendent. The Board seem anxious to meet and 
overcome the difficulties that it meets, so that a 

ractical business education can be obtained at the 
igh school as well as a classical one. 

— The tenth annual meeting of the Fairfield 


Hall, Stratford, Conn., 


Frida arday, | 
May 28 and 29. P 


Friday Morning.— Address, by Hon. C. D. Hine. 
Busy Work,” by Mrs. Nora Baldwin, Phila. 
delphia. Discussion of the above. *‘ Physical 
Culture ’’ (illustrated), by Prof. Wm. J. Ballard, 
New York. 

Evening.—‘ phy in IntermediateGrades,”’ 
by Miss Kate A. Raycroft, Boston. ‘* Penman- 


ship,”’ by Lyman D. Smith, Hartford, Conn. 
Gymnastic Exercise, by pupils of Jamaica, New 
York. the School Course Overcrowded ?”’ 
discussion opened by F. H. Baldwin, Fairfield. 
** The Schools and the Labor Problem,” by Gen. 
T. J. Morgan, Rhode Island. 

Saturday Morning.—‘‘ Geography,”’ by Mrs. N. 


Grades” (illustrated), 


R. Baldwin, ‘‘ Methods in Music” (with class), 
by Prof. H. E. Holt. ‘‘ Reading in Intermediate 
by Miss K. A. Raycroft. 
Reports of committees, ete. G. B. Hurd, Pres. ; 


Co. Teachers’ Association will be held inthe Town! — Prin. 


W. M. Peck, of the new graded school 
in Stratford, is meeting well-merited success in 
his difficult work of judiciously and effectively 
running a graded school in a village unused to 
such an institution. His methods are very similar 
to those of the New Haven schools. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 
is a superior substitute, and its use is positively 
beneficial to health. 


WANTED, in every town, an intelligent 
lady of business experience, to introduce a 
work of necessity. Good pay to the right 
party. Profitable vacation work for teach- 
ers. Sanitary Pub. Co., 161 La Salle St., 


H. D. Simonds, Vice-Pres., Bri ; Mattie 
W. Gregory, South Norwalk, — . 


Chicago, 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the New 
England Association of School Superintend- 
ents (H. Whittemore, Waltham, Prest.) 
will be held in the School Commissioners 
Rooms, Mason Street, Boston, on Friday, 
May 28, commencing at 9.30 a.m. Short 
papers and addresses will be presented by 
the following speakers : 

J. W. Dickinson ; A. G. Boyden ; 
Horace E. Seudder ; Mellen Chamberlain ; 
A. A. Miner; E. S. Morse; J. A. Meade; 
W. A. Mowry; A. E. Winship. 


School of Elocution, 


178 & 179 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. A. BLEECKER, Principal. 


Designed for the thorough, correct training of 
Pupils for Platform, Pulpit, Legal Bar, Count- 
ing House, and every-day Mercantile Pursuits. 

Particular attention paid to Gestures, and Culti- 
vation of the Voice. 


STAMMERING and all Impediments of 
Speech thoroughly cured. 

CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES furnished 
with first-class talent. 


T. S. DENNISON, Publishers, 
163 Randolph St., CHICACO. 


School and Parlor Tableaux, . . . $.25 

Dialect Readings, by H. M. Soper. The latest, 

Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 


ypular. (4 Nos.) Price pernumber, 25 
Shadow Pictures and Pantomines, by Sarah L. 
Work and Play, by Mary J. Jacques, ° ° -50 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs. Jarley 
Dialogues from Dickens, . . . « 
An Iron Crown, a new novel 1.50 


Man, by G. D. Lind. 750 pp. beautifully illus- 
trated, Agents wanted. 4 3.75 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the very head of 
all books for teachers. Endorsed by Twenty 
State Supts. Pagesfree. Agents wanted. 3.00 


Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. 
Catalogue free. M 


EXPRESSION hours work weekly: Library; Loan 
* Fund to aid advanced students, En- 
dowment Fund started; 130 students; 37 college grad- 
uates; electives for every need ; advanced courses 
for graduates of other schools; degree of A.M. to 
A.B. Catalogue free. Address S. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 12th; 
five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method o 
Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal Expression, 
Lectue in Methods of Teaching Elocution, Readings, 
Courses, ete. Send for particulars. 


WANTED, 


In a College in a delightful (Cal.) city, a Preceptress, 
a lady of culture and experience in Boarding School 
life. She must be able to teach German and French, 
and must be a member of the Methodist Church. 
Also two Music Teachers,—one able to direct the de- 
partment, a fine pianist who can play the pipe 
organ ; the other able to teach Vocal Music and 
Voice Culture. A Methodist preferred. Salary from 
700 to $750 and home. 
Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. BuREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Thorough Training for Voice, Body, 
and Mind; teachers ; 
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EASY 
axp PLEASANT 10 
Stomach Untouched. 


anyth: 
© workers absolutely sure, 


ied free. Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


_OF LANGUAGES, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


TENTH SESSION — JULY ith to AUGUST 6th. 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. 


French on Sunday. For circular and programme 


Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also in EARLY ENGLISH 


Religious service in 
address the Director, 

Professor W. L. 
Amherst, Mass. 


TEACHERS! 


H. H. TAMMEN’S 


OCKY MOUNTAIN 


JUVENILE 


Rute, 
April 15th.—We 
have examined 
this cabinet, and 
consider it worth 


CABINET. 


more than the 
price asked. 
CUBIBTIAN 
Usxion, April 
Wedesireto 
recommend 


— 


highly the juve- 
nile cabinet 

vised by H. Hi. 
Tammen, as 
much rudiment- 
ary information 


can be obtained 
ahout minerals. 
The price ia very 
low; we advise 
our readers to 
send for one or 


more. 
CHRISTIAN AT 
Work, April 
15th.—For natu- 
ralbeauty of the 


tematically arranged, The objects consist of 
Quartz 
etrified and 


tained in a strong and neatly finished paste-boar 


objects are affixed. A descriptive manual is sent with each Cabinet, giving the history 
You get greater returns for your money in knowled 


the different minerals and gems. 


by purchasing one of these Cabinets of Rocky Mountain Minerals than 
We give this bargain because we live in the heart of the “Rockies, 
sell enormous quantities. Send (stamps or money order) at once. Upon receipt 4 _ amount, 


mes the cost 


TAMMEN’S JUVENILE ROCKY “MO 
Our 85c. (special offer) Cabinet—size 844 by 6% inches—is a set of 40 Mineral Specimens, regularly and sys- 
crran “3 old, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Iron Ores, Topaz, Amazon Stone, Feld- 
Cuprite. Iceiand and Satin Spars, Carnelian, Selenite, V Fiuorspar, Chalcedony, 


ds, 1 and desirable. 
ben, divided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which the 


the 
skill displayed in 
polishing themso 
as to display their 
eculiarities and 
ammen t8 nO 
UNTAIN CABINET excelled. 


ariscite, Magnetite, 
The specimens in this Cabinet are con- 


properties end uses of 
e, science and fact, 
you can ordinarily obtain for ten 

* collect our own Specimens, and 


85 cts. 


317 E. 16th St., 


we will send you this handsome Collection, post-paid. Sent same day order is received. 
M Denver, Colo. 


EN, Mineralogist, 


You can procure one free for yourself by selling four to your pupils, as 
onall clubs of four ome extra is sent free. 


Cc 


53'7.25 to TOPEKA and Return, 


The CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD, 


Green Mountain Route. 


Delightfully cool and free from dust. Tickets good, going: 
t 


inclusive; good, returning, 


No railway route passes through more beautiful 
via the Central Vermont. The deep, fertile valleys, t 


verdant hillsides, the rocky gorges, and the cloud-capped summits of the grand ol 


from July istto 10th, 


until September 4th, 1886. 


impressive, and charming scenery than can be found 
he gently sloping uplands, yoy xe villages, the 
roc 


-bound hills, com- 


bine to furnish seénery unsurpassed in this country in peaceful beauty and grandeur. 


Side Trip from Hamilton to NIAGARA’ FALLS and Return to Toronto, FREE. 


For $2.50 additional, the ride via steamer can be enjoyed from Kingston through the wonderful Thou- 


sand Islands, and down the St. Lawrence River, to Montreal,— 


SHOOTING THE 


RAPIDS. 


The delicious coolness and cleanliness of the open river, as you glide in among the islands, through 
scenery of exquisite beauty, while the bright sunlight falls upon the clear, pale emerald waters, which re- 
flects back the islets — its surface, revealing successively their vales, glens, and heights in all their syl- 


van or rugged beauty, 


most entrancing and exhilarating, 


PULLMAN CARS CHARTERED, and Special Rates therein. 
Full information cheerfully given upon addressin ‘ 


St. Albans, Vt., May 4, 1886. 


Ss. - CUMMINGS, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 


SALE. Cyclopedia Britanica, new (latest 
Scribner edition}. ddress 
569 ¢ W. P. KIDDER, Maplewood, Mass. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 
Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. an 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, H 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Literary Curiosity. 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. 


“Tam the first in the East, the first in the West, 
and the greatest Philosopher in the known world.” 


“A Pickle For the Knowing Ones,” 


By LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER, 
Late of Newburyport. 


This is the famous book we have heard our grand- 
parents speak of, written by the most eccentric man 
of modern times. He sent worming gant to the West 
Indies, and made a fortune thereby. He built his 
own tomb in his garden, and ordered a mock funeral 
of himself, which he witnessed from a chamber win- 
dow, and subsequently beat his wife because she did 
not evince sufficient grief on the solemn occasion. 
His house and grounds were ornamented with wooden 
statues of gigantic size, each one representing a pub- 
lic character. His greatest achievement was his 
book, which does not contain a punctuation mark 
from beginning to end, except on last page, which 
consists entirely of punctuation marks, with diree- 
tions for the reader * pepper and salt’ the book 
to suit himself. ; 

This book, which has been out of print for many 
years, is now reproduced, and contains some ac- 
counts of the doings of this most remarkable man, 
with a fine engraving (6x 10 inches) of the Dexter 
mansion as it appeared in its palmy days, with the 
mammoth figures jfully displayed, with names at- 
tached to each. Price by mail, 25 cents. 

Given as a premium to each new subscriber to the 
GOLDEN RuLE. Address 

Golden Rule Publishing Co., 
ROSTON, MASS, 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the MONON RourTE, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RouTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon RovurTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nasliville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railways ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida, 

For full information, descriptive books, phiets, 
etc., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent, 
183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year’s Session City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. *9 Oratory and Prot of 


Summer School in th , commences Thursday, Jaly 15 
ool in the rooms of the Bosto’ ool of Oratory, TRAE. and 


bojcontinue FIVE WEEKS .Students w 
Vor further information 


to join the 


Ne, 7 Beacen Street, Besten, Mars, 


SPECIAL 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “”%-** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


NOTICE. 

Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 
ber 7, 1886. Two years’ and one year’s 
courses, Delsarte System of Expression, 


Complete eourse of Vocal Training, Thorengh RUE BROW apd 


PAID 
TAMMEN'S JUVENILE CABINET (Corrnromr 1886.) 
| 
ate 
Osea 
| 
= 
@ which ill helpall. of either se 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Memoirs of W. T. Sherman (2 vols.) - - - 
Educational Reformers. - - - - . * 


Topical Outline of General 


History. 
Trust Me(anovel). - 


Supremacy. - - - 
An Irish Story. - - 
Josephsthe Prime Minister. - ° 
Economics forthe People. - 


A Victorious Defeat. - - - 
Scriptures Hebrew and Christian. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. - - - 

Bible Studies. + 
Class-Book of G®ology. - - - - - - 
Nature Series. - - - 
Elements of Chemical Arithmetic. - - - - 
Household Remedies. - - - 
Foreordained. - - - - - - - 
Burglars in Paradise. - - - - 
Prince of Darkness. - - - 
Dick and His Song. 
Pleasures of the 
Angere. - - 

Charlies Darwin. - - - - - 
‘The Two Books of Nature and Revelation. - - 
The Simplicity that is in Christ. 
A Timid Brave. - - - - - 


The Evil Genius (H.H.S.,72). 
Demos (H. F. 8S. L., 522). - 
In Leisler’s Times. - - 
Monte Cristo’s Daughter. - - 
Life of Nelson. - ° ° 
Praeverita (Chap. 2). 


2 
Model Composition Cards (5 Packets). - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Feuillet D Appleton & Co, N ¥Y, B 50 
oore 1 00 
Posnett 
uick C W Rardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 1 50 
Jatts P2Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila, 2 25 
Spender Harper ros, 

. “ 20 

Taylor 

est er 
Bartlett & Peters G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 150 
Norton, Habberton 50 
Dunning Cong 8 S Pub Soc, Boston, 60 
Geikie Macmillan & Co, N Y, 2 60 
Lubbock 1 25 
Coit DC Heath & Co, Boston, 55 
Oswald Fowler & Wells Co, N Y, 1 00 
By an Observer 50 
Phe!) Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 50 
Warden Cassell & Co, N Y, 25 
Frances Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, 50 
Rees Geo J Coombes, N Y, 1 25 
Poole Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 60 
Allen J Fitzgerald, N Y, 30 
Armstrong Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 00 
con “ 1 50 
Harsha 15, 75 
Talmage 1 00 
Collins Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
Collins 26 
Brooks 1 50 
Herbert TB Peterson « Bros, Phila, 1 +4 
Allen Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y, 10 
Williamson W B Smith, N Y, 25 
Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 25 
Ballard The Writers’ Pub Co, ea 24,Set1 20 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A NEW and interesting advertisement will be 
seen at the foot of this column, which we trust all 
our readers will carefully peruse. 


THE office of the “‘ Monon route’’ at Chicago, 
Tll., has been removed to No. 73 Clark street, the 
General Northern Passenger Department, and the 
city ticket office of the ‘‘ Monon Route” is now 
one of the most elegant in the city of Chivago. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the striking ad- 
vertisement of H. H. Tammen, Denver, Col., in 
this week’s JOURNAL. The Rocky Mountain 
cabinets, prepared by Mr. Tammen are furnished 
in several sizes and styles, and sent to all parts of 
the world. All educators of to-day know that 
natural history can no more be taught or studied 
successfully without illustrative specimens than can 
geography without maps and globes; arithmetic 
without blackboards, crayons, scrap-books, and 
pencils; chemistry without experiments; natural 
philosophy without apparatus. Mr. Tammen pre- 
pares and supplies, also, clocks made of gems, cut 
and polished, bric-a-brac, inkstands, cabinet photo- 
graph frames, thermometers, American mosaic 
novelties, crosses, anchors, rare Indian arrow- 
points, ete. For full description of his wonderful 
objects from the Rocky ear and plains, 
send for his little illustrated book; price, 10 cts. 
Address H. H. Tammen, Denver, Col. 


Swasey’s BLAcKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboardsin the world. They 

em for and 5) o as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—*‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
ehromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, 81; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
credit, friends 

gilt cards. 


reward, 
FINE AET 00. "WaRREn, Pa. 


Apvice To Moruers.— Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
atonce; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, the bowels, 
and is the best known y for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


excelsior, merit, | s 
fine 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Sexton: ‘‘ Ye see, mum, that I’ve kept yer 
husband’s grave green, mum.’’ Widow: ‘ Yes, 
indeed. It reminds me of my poor husband more 
than ever.’’— Newman Independent. 


— There is no danger to human life more to be 
dreaded than that which arises from vitiated blood. 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, headache, and general de- 
bility, all result from it, and are cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it this month. Six 
bottles, $5.00 

— We ought not to judge of men’s merits by 
their qualifications, but by the use they make of 
them. 

Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuR« Cop LIvER OIL, 
with Hypopuospuites, in Scrofulous and 
Consumptive Cases.—Dr. C. C. Lockwoop, 
New York, says: “‘I have frequently prescribed 
Seott’s Emulsion and regard it as a valuable prep- 
aration in serofulous and consumptive cases, pala- 
table and efficacious.”’ 

— Where do all the pens go to? ‘Those manu- 
factured by Esterbrook go to add to the comfort 
and the luxury of life by their superior and easy- 
writing qualities. 

to preserve and an ability to 
improve, taken together, would be the standard of 
a statesman. 


Agents Wanted. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 
dress at once WILMoT CASTLE & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


omen. $100 


ance no hindrance as we 


> ats. Write for circulars 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The 8. F. C0,, 


Teachers Wanted 
tem. 622 pages. Over 


TO 
The Child § Instructor * 1000 illustrations. 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER a 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 
the Kindergarten sys- 
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READING MADE EASY 


— BY — 


The Synthetic 


Sound System. 


The Byathette Sound System is a method by which children may be tau 
hoepy, and all the difficulties that would otherwise impede 


and rapidity. It is based upon the rules of ¢ 


t to read with unusual facility 


the pupil’s progress are overcome by the aid of Synthetic Scales and < - A words of the latter are 
ou 


arranged to familiar airs and sung any. B 
ory, acquire a thorough knowledgejof the r 


this means the little ones, wi 
es that govern our language. 


any apparent effort of mem- 


A constant use of the lead-pencil is requisite in the preparation'of each lesson, and the absorbing intonedt 


this emplo 


ent awakens proves that the busy little workers look upon it rather as a recreation than atask. 


Children of six years learn as raeey as those of eight, and prepare the lesson with equal correctness. 


Great care on the part of t 


e teacher is necessary during the first six months, after which by uncon- 


ctonaly applying the rules of Orthoepy, the pupils depend upon themselves and thus become independent 


rs. 
We find no difficulty in advancing beginners through the First, Second, and Third Readers, 


first school year. 
For further information, address 


during the 


SYNTHETIC SOUND 179 8, Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ans 


The Most Successful Text-Book on Ele- 
mentary Astronomy. 


ASTRON O Vi FOR SCHOOLS AND 


GENERAL READERS. 


and GEORGE MORRIS PHILLIPS, Pu.D., 


Principal of State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Haver- 
ford College. 


“Well Condensed, well arranged, embodying all the latest discoveries.” 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS GIVEN IN ALL PRACTICAL CASES FOR OBSERVING THE CELES* 
TIAL PHENOMENA, CLEAR EXPLANATIONS. FRESHNESS OF MATTER, 


The Publishers take pleasure in stating that this work has proved a great success. It is in use in 
many of the best ploy hve and High Schools of the country. _Philips-Exeter is among the Acade- 


mies using the book. 

“ One of the newest and best of modern text-books on Astronomy. It isa work complete, practical, and 
modern, admirably suited for high and normal schools, seminaries and academies. Explicit directions will 
be found for making astronomical observations, and clear explanations of the phenomena of the tides, the 
seasons, day and i ht, the phases of the moon, ete., such as every one notices, but comparatively few 
understand.”—New York School Journal. 


This book is handsomely illustrated, and bound in a new, attractive, and substantial manner, Copies 
will be sent to teachers, for examination, upon receipt of 75 cents. 
Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHULADELPHIA. 


M. V.CALVIN, B. K. BENSON, 


F. M. AMBROSE 
Augusta, Ga. Austin, Texas. 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, ANDIGENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abso- 
lutely pesitive in accomplishing its work. 


Any Child ‘Can Use It. 


Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


- By means of recent improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily regulated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
Ue Special discount for quantities of ten 
machines or over. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, ked, weighs about 10 lbs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. hen the full price (5.00 each) is 
SENT with the order, we will send by EXPRESS to any part 
of the NEw ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 
» To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We Will rebate ONE-HALF 
of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 
statement of the amount paid. 
To save C. O, D. charges, the money should in all cases 
be sent with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 


ie Si ‘action ranteed; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the 
money will be refu » ¥ not found perfectly satisfactory after one week's trial. 
(We refer by permission to the publisher of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION.) 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


” 


Send for Circulars. 
Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION asso. 


From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from_ Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 


all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the - namenel 
. etween the 


highwa 
East, North, and South, 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD and ‘Tokeka, Kas., and 
‘o 7 cago an ansas City io“ the Grea est. 
| Chloago and St. Louls, and OHANGE OF CARS OF 
4 exch way, between ( St, Louls and Kansas City. Seaton ANY GLASS, and two 
Des trains a day each way, 
€ 70 7 raid 
MAHA Chicago & Kansas City, 
“van w Paducah Je. 
| St.Louis & KansasC 
A, CHARGE; PALACE DIN- 
4 , - V ING CARS, are run on all 
- 4 through trains, 


have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
tates or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agen 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky . 

8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’! Agent, Pass’r Dept. 
117 North 4th Street, St’ Louis, Mo.” 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-tri 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United B 
ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, Jr., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
JAMES CHARLTON. de Pass’ ON, 
, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’l , Agt. 
210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 


School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA. 
CATION, acting as Agent for the New ENGLAND 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


563 3 Somerset St., Boston. — 
UH Read our Premium Column, page 317. 


BY 
| 
} 
a 
ee His last and crowning life work, brim full of Cans ee. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, li of 
eer and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
fe ife and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. &EMAN AB- 
OTT. 1000 Agents Wante .—-Men and | 
| 
| 
il 
| 
; 


May 20, 1886. 


EDUCATION. 
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"Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


— 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
by to both sexes. _Address the Registrar. 


CCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. _ 


«PROFESSIONAL. 
\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Cie re, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 

, ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


ic Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
‘A WALKER, Prest. JAs. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


\ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 


particulars, address 
E. H. RussEx1, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, oe 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypbs, Principal, 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

principal, A. G, BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


Reese ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


WING GreemBa 
WISCONSIN 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 

st, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that se discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation of allits trains. Other specialties of 
his route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Poavenwetth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 

leepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 

ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
fe the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
; inneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
2 Uaion Depots for all points in the Territories and 

— sh Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 

rains are run to the ae places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishin 

rounds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the mos 
desirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 

Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
me ne has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
Re is and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

reaPolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 
» or detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 


Senn. LL the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & M’g’r, Gen’'l Tkt & Pass. Ag’t 
CHICAGO. 


A. B. JFARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’l East Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
296 Washington St., BosToNn. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Two of the number who registered on this 26th day 
of April, secured pagitions before they left the office; 
and all others received desirable nominations. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PI I .ES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
* and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
ho suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 


Rett addressing C. J. Mason, 78 Nassau St. 


JSOURNATL OF 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THe METAL THERMOMETERS.—The Stand- 
ard Thermometer Co., Peabody, Mass., have pre- 
pared a thermometer for school, office, and home 
use, of high merit and entire accuracy, which is 
for sale in all parts of the country by Fairbanks & 
Co. The temperature is registered on a dial face 
like a clock, and can be read from all parts of a 
room, the plain numerals being as legible as any 
clock-dial of the same size. The accuracy of 
the new method of determining temperature is 
vouched for by Prof. William A. Rogers, of the 
Harvard University Observatory; Dr. Leonard 
Waldo, of New Haven, Conn., and other eminent 
authorities. 

The value of such a Thermometer in the school- 
room cannot be over-estimated. An uncertain 
temperature is detrimental to both teacher and 
children, but with this plain dial in view, showing 
every fluctuation, an even and healthful tempera- 
ture can be maintained. We have personally 
tested these instruments, and can vouch for the 
truth of this statement. In this instrument strips 
of metal which expand unequally are soldered to- 
gether in the form of spirals. By the action of 
heat or cold these spirals open or close, and their 
motion is multiplied by means of delicate wheels 
and pinions. A hand, carried by the pinion, 
shows the temperature upon a dial. 


They are simple, substantial, and ornamental, 
being in bronze, ebony, and brass. The Fahren- 
heit scale is used, and the greatest care taken to 
accurately adjust each instrument. They are care- 


‘| fully tested before they are allowed to leave the 


hands of the manufacturers, and are warranted to 
indicate the temperature with accuracy, and sus- 
tain their claim as the Standard Thermometers. 

For illustrated circulars, price list, etc., address 
Standard Thermometer Co., Peabody, Mass., or 
Fairbanks & Co., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
f New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hiro. 

600 Elegant Kooms, $1.00 and upward pe day. Euro 

n Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
mone re Grane than at any oer 
class hotel in the city. Guest's baggage vered to an 
from Grand Central Bepot. free. 


J. E. BELL's Blackboards are highly spoken of 
by school officers and teachers. See card. 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED 


By a gratioman who graduated from the Oswego 
State Normal School and from Yale College ; has 
been a special student at Johns — University ; 
and has had eight years successful experience in 
teaching. 

Information as to specialities and references given 
on application. ABE 


ddress WM. M. R 
569 dl 212 East 46th St., New York City. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Devoted to the Rights of Women, to their 
Work, Wages, Education, and Es- 
pecially to their Bight of 
Suffrage. 


It is edited by Lucy STonE, HENRY B. BLACK- 
WELL, and ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. Editorial 
contributors are JULIA WARD Howe, MARY A. 
LIVERMORE, LoursA M. ALcoTT. As a special 
inducement, it is offered one month on trial for 
25 cents; three months, 50 cents. The price per 
year is $2.50. 


“ Always interesting and ever improving.”’ —James 
Parton. 

“The always excellent Woman’s Journal.” —Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. 

* It is the only poper I take, and I find it invalu- 
able to me.”—Louis M. Alcott. 

“It is genial, hopeful and irreproachable,” —an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling for the 
rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“ No young woman of to-day can afford to ignore the 
best sources of information upon the woman’s ques- 
tions. The woman’s Journal is the best I know.” — 
Clara Barton. 

“The Woman’s Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of womans worth, 
work, ond victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry.” — Frances E. Willard. 

“Tf it could be carried to every household and read 
by all who are willing to think, woman suffrage would 
become the law of the land in ten years.’’ — Rev. W. 
G. Eliot, Chancellor, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 

“The variety and spirit of the articles, and the 
dignity, self-respect, good-humor, and earnestness of 
its tone, will showjhow profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that poly and extravagance are neces- 
sarily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The Woman’s Journal is indispensable to those who 
would truly understand the character of the move- 
ment and measure its progress.”” — George William 
Curtis. 


Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. | Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 


Brockway 


"'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. 
It has the following branches, which act as se 
many separate Agencies: 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Also branches in 
CALIFORNIA and 
COLORADO. 


Street, 


Chicago, 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agency in Boston. 

We have now (April ist) 7 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 


Send postal for circular. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to ents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the la and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. P 

R. E. AVERY, 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N 4 4 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TracHeErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
wittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetrr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


H. HESSE’S 
12 EK. 17th Street, New Work City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
ositions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he leading Mrwees of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration ie. 
er Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 
Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest.-Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

* Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our en | for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. TRIPP, Prest, 

Central University of lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


c. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Send for circulars with definite statement of what 

we have done for teachers. Don’t lean on a Broken 

Reed. MICHIGAN Adopts Reinhart’s Sully. 


From Prof. W. H. PAYNE, Apri! 
24, 1886: “Some weeks ago I 
asked Prof. Putnam, of our Nor- 
mal School and a member of our 
State Board Council for the 
Reading Circle, to examine both 
editions of Sully’s Abridge- 
ments, with a view to puttimg it 
on our list. I infer from what 
he writes me, that he will re- 
commend your edition. At what rates can you sup- 
ply our mennbership 2?” April 27. ‘Since I wrote you 
your edition of Sully’s Psychology has been formally 
adopted by our State Council for use by the Reading 
Cirele.”’ VERY TEACHER WANTS 

Reinhart’s Abridgement of Sully’s Outlines of Psy- 
chology, with special reference to the Theory of Edu- 


16m0., pp. 370, $1.50. 
Cc. Ww. ARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


(100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. _Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, . . Chicago, Ml. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 8 Somerset Street, 


EXCH, 
wo Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULV ER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly prevides for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 


D. F. A 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new wopety Se every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

0 charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HtRAM ORCUTT,— 

“T have received several answers tomy application 
to you for a teacher of our High School, and have en- 
gaged Mr. H. B. D. of Cambridge. I sincerely thank 

you for acting so promptly, and shall not forget you 
again in need of a teacher.” 
Yours truly, E. L, MANCHESTER, 


School Committee, 
Westport, Mass., May 1, 1886. 
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Principal, 69 Chester Square, boston, Mass. 
- 
L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. | 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 
MiSs STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established | 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For cireular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. ences House), Boston. 
BARTLETT, Principal. _ 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, = 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
| | | 
| 
Prin 
| 
/ 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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NOW READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WoORKE. 


TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students generally, with 


special application to the Art of Teaching. 


Many valuable changes made, and much matter entirely rewritten. 
NOTE.—Ali abridgements, revisions, or editions of this work, not by Mr. SULLY, 


Price, 


are unauthorized. 
$1.50. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, Reading 


Circles, and on class-supplies. 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisco 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


“ Every teacher needs such 
a work, and I should like to 
see Johnson's in every house- 


pher, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 


No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
grepacation, The sole aim has been to attain Perfec- 
tion, the only Sure Economy. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO”S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpoy, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every One. 
In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 
Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, author of “* Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pe: 
Price, $2.00, free of tage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

ENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hold.” —Hon. Joun D. Puit- 
Brick, LL.D., Late Supt. of 
Public Schools, Boston. 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


A 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is.called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chlcage Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


PRAISE THE LORD, 


— A SERVICE FOR— 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Address 


MONROE'S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. a. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist] Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish ond Migher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLLAMS, Agt., L SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 


sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 8t., New 
ork. Prospectus mailed free. eow 


VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS, 


Bound Volumes of THE JOURNAL for the yeas 


1877, 78, 79, "81, 
Price, $4.00. 


85, sent to any address. 

Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY. 
Beautiful Music and Responsive Exercises. 


Price 5 cts. each by mail, postpaid ; $4.00 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH €0., CINCINNATI, 0. 
The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City, 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lisping infancy, and suived to every cc- 
casion in which the little ones aze called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plata, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springfield, I'l. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104.Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 ceuts. 
This book contains choice Readings and Kecita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 


fifteen years of age. 
‘*We can commend this work with confidence 


as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of, 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Mont mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
ining WwW 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com ritten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Cat-| Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESsION, 


has been removed 


The College aio 
lar will be sent to applicants by AES ont 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. W. The Circu- 
DR. L. SAUVHUR, Germantown, Pa. 


For Board, iooms, and Ball: oad Fares, address HON, A. O. MATTOON, Oswego, ¥, 


PICTURES 
For Language Lessons, 
For Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 


24 cards, each 844 by 10 inches, with sugges- 
tions for use. 


By FRANCIS W. PAREER. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : CHICAGO : 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


ART I., 


THE HUMAN BODY. 


By MISSES BUCKALEW and LEWIS, 
Is the only Physiolo ublished 
especially 


A HELP TO TEACHERS 
In presenting this important study 
practically and properly before the 
minds of the young. 
By Mail — Teachers’ edition, 75 
. ‘* — Pupils’ edition, 40 
*,* Special terms to Towns and School Boards. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.1 

Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS 
PREPARING FOR 
COMMENCEMENT or CLOSING EXERCISES, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, etc., may obtain the Latest and Best Books of 
DECLAMATIONS, RECITATIONS, DIALOGUES, CHA- 
RADES, PANTOMIMES, PLAYS, etc., of EDGAR S. 
WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. Send for 
Catalogues. (ar Headquarters for all such supplies. 

42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


cts. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 
1ENTIFI 

D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Douglas & Prescott’s Qualitative 

Chemical Analysis, - - $3.50 
Prescott’s First Book of @Qualitat- 

ive Analysis, - 7 - 50 
Prescott’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 

ganic Analysis, - - - 1.75 
Pynchon’s Introduction to Chem- 

ical Physics, 3.00 

Send for catalogue. « 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 


In five packets of twenty cards each. 


By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox (Mass.) Academy. 


City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordinary 
hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dre: 
work of teaching composition up to a plane of excellence 
and progressive improvement. 

Intro. price, 24 conte Pet 
Address, THE WRITERS’ 
versity Place, New York City. 


SEND TO 


packet; gi.20 for the series. 
PUBLISHING CO., 21 Uni- 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geograph 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


The Best Wusic 
For Schools, Sunday Schools, Temperance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours 
of Summer, Teachers and Directors will de 
well te examine and select from our very 
superior new books: 

by L. O. Emerson, has no superior 

Song Greeting. as a collection of refined melodious, 

high-class variety of songs for the higher schools. 
60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 

by Irving Emerson and O. B. Brown, 

Song Reader, Be carefully made graded instruction 

book for teaching the notes, is by practical and able 

men, and is full of the best exercises and songs. Book 


1, 50 cts. ; Book 2, 60 cts. 

by Emerson and Swayne, 
Gems for Little Singers, is the dearest, sweetest, 
and prettiest of picture song books for little children. 
30 cts. ; $3.00 per doz. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS, we call attention to _ 
(just out) by J. H. Tenney and 
Songs of Promise, Her. E. A. Hoffman, compilers of 
the first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
School music. 35 cts. ; $3.00 per dozen. 


Song Worship, by L. 0. Emerson and W. F. Sher- 


win, is already used largely, and is 
of approved excellence. 35 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD, by J. C. Macy, 
is the brightest and best of Temperance Song 
Books. 35 cts. ; or $3.00 per dozen. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar, - - 1,50 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - 1.50 
Day's Phychology, Mathetics, and Logic. 
ics for students, 

vois. 


ready) .60 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw.  Lilus. Ve -00 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 50 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, >> «© 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for tome Reading, - 275 
Putnam's Series of Atiases, (14 vois.), Tbe. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - «= 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Kconomics, - - «+ «= {,75 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed Heatio 
to the @ublishers. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--The Best. 


: See 

>; a”~s= 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BoyLE, Manager, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
TEXT- BOOKS 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 
ASSAYING, MECHANICS 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY 
CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY, ETC., ETC. 
Published and for sale by 


JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
— hg Conn. Steam Card 


= 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Hiclectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


Designed to accustom children to a correct use of the ele- 


mentary forms of speech, with 


as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


12mo, 110 pp. 


Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 
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